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ie HESE eee give me a Eiktace to talk about some ‘opinions 
; which have formed themselves in my mind about Britain and 
a its future, opinions that have come to me mainly as a result 

of my tour of duty as British Ambassador in Washington. 
ai was there for four-and-a-half years, half the time since the end of 
Sik - the second world war. I was in continuous contact with the American 
_ Administration and the American people, as I explained and advocated 
_ British policies and actions. In return, American views and feelings 
> _ were continuously impressed upon me., This life of incessant discussion 
and argument made me think afresh about a great many things: in 
particular, it caused me to reflect on Britain. I encountered etl a a 
_. variety of views on where the tide of world affairs was taking us. Some 
of the judgements were pessimistic, some were optimistic, most were 
friendly, but nearly all were different from my own assumptions. I was 
- forced to try to think out my own position more clearly. And I have 
gone. on with this _ SEED since A ‘came home and resumed my 
ordinary life: 7°": 

_ This is the origin of the sation I want to put before ‘you. They 
-elaital no authority : ‘they express no official view. But I believe them 
to be true and their subject is important. I should like to persuade you 
Ps o ae their truth and urgency. If I do not have the good fortune to win 

eae _ your agreement, I hope at least to convince you that the issues are real. 
ay should like you to feel that, if the answers I suggest will not do, you 
__-will not be content until you have found better ones. 
a oe moti that history has given us a period within which to work 
ur problems. The period began with the end of the second world 
. a ‘ersitind may last-as long as the working lifetime of my generation. It 
a wall not be longer: it may well be shorter. Within the period no one 
: ar or the decisions made in it are likely to be in the strict sense 
this year, nor next year, nor the year after. Within the 
sis always still time. But the whole period, whatever its 
turn out to Re is peel: what we eo or fail. to do in 
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it will be decisive. After it there will be no second chance. I propose 
in these lectures to try to make a positive contribution, the beginning 
of an answer to the problems as I see them. I shall set myself to 


describe, so far as I can, some of the conditions in the world of which 


we have to take account if Britain is to stay great, and, given these 
conditions, what are some of the means we must acep to achieve and 
maintain our purpose. 

There are some who suggest that the future of Briaih lies in making 
a break with the past and giving up the-traditions of greatness. The 
thing to do is to withdraw from world affairs and lead a quiet life on 
our island, democratic, contented, and reasonably industrious. This is 
impossible. Geography and history alike forbid it. For us.there is no 
middle way. Nor do most of us really think there is, except in the 
world of make-believe. This is obvious from our behaviour in times 
of crisis. We expect to have a say about our destiny and are not 
prepared to leave it to be decided by others. We assume we have 
influence and power among the nations. 

When I consider the nine years we have lived through since the 
second world war, my main feelings are two: pride in the great 
achievement of my country, concern that we may not secure the future 
we expect. It may seem that these two feelings are almost mutually 
exclusive and cannot animate the same mind at the same time. This 
has not been my experience. I have lived and continue to live with 
both these feelings about Britain. There is nothing special about my 
pride in the post-war achievement of Britain. I share the feelings of 
most of my fellow-citizens. But you know how our habits of under- 
stating what we think and minimising what we feel often completely 
deceive people from overseas. I sometimes think that when, in talking 
to each other, we concentrate on the occasions when we have done 
less than we hoped and things have not gone right for us in the world, 
we almost deceive ourselves and miss the great positive achievement of 
Bosra Britain. It may be that living outside Britain has made it 


with the Commonwealth, we fought from first to last, to which we 


devoted all .we had, we emerged weak and terribly strained. But we — 
a had not lost our unity or vitality. Think of what we have done. We 
ps . have had enough vitality to transform the Indian Empire into free 


nations of the Commonwealth; to embark by decision of the electorate 


concept of Atlantic Union and join with others in making reality 


conform to the idea; and to keep alive after the war something of the - 
war-time partnership with the United States so that we still could. 


encourage or restrain our friend. 


Reso'ute Effort 
' We have had enough unity to steer clear of social disorder and 
incurable divisions in our community. Through the resolute effort of 


the whole people we have achieved a total of exports, year in, year 


out, which no official estimate, domestic or foreign, dared forecast. 
Together we have endured fair shares of austerity under Cripps and 
relaxed together under Butler when austerity was no longer needed. 
And step by step we have improved the performance of our whole 
economy until the pound sterling has again become a desirable currency 
among the traders and bankers of the world. 
We have created a ballet equal to any there has been. We have bred 
' the first man to run a mile in under four minutes. We have produced 
the leader whose genius overcame Mount Everest. And there was a 
moment when we saw the achievement of Britain for what it is. In 
1953, at the Coronation, we suddenly knew that we believed in our- 
- selves. We had great cause for pride. 
; But it is my concern about which I wish to talk. I want to tell 
you how it arose, what are the considerations which gave it strength, 
_ and what are the lines of thought and action along which it seems 
. to me an answer can be found. I am clear how it arose. It came into 
— being as I looked back at Britain across the Atlantic and argued the case 
for Britain with my American friends. Since the war we have lived 
through years of acute political controversy between the two great 
parties. After the 1945 election the British people has returned first 
one and then the other party to power by narrow margins. Throughout 
the period the extent and the cost of action to realise the principles 
of the Welfare State, the issue of nationalisation, the repeated crises of 
the economy—these have been the things which attracted public atten- 
‘tion and captured the headlines. Because opinion in the country was 
deeply divided about them, the full force of pales debate was 
concentrated on these questions. 


But I also noticed something else. There were other ‘matters on : 
aS which we took action which by contrast attracted little debate or notice. 


‘They were not controversial. There was the atomic energy programme. 


At the end of the war the Americans had full-scale plant for the 
development of atomic energy from the raw material to the finished 


product. We had nothing. We had agreed it should all happen over 
there and had contributed to it. It was obvious that possession of the 
secrets of the large-scale production of atomic energy would be of the 
greatest importance in the future for peace as well as for war. At 
great cost in scarce resources we embarked upon a full programme with 
nothing but green fields and grey matter. 
~The war also made us give up the development and manufacture of 
new types of large aircraft. When peace came, we were years behind 
our American competitors. Again diverting scarce resources from 
immediate needs, we took action which has come to fruition in the last 
_ two or three years. Today our engines and some of our aircraft lead 
the world. 
In the field of foreign affairs there was a crucial decision—the Berlin 
airlift. We decided, almost without discussion, to take our share with 
the Americans. And it was crucial: it involved the risk of war; it was 
a turning-point in the post-war history of Europe. We had a ‘Jeading 
part in originating the Atlantic Pact and we accepted its consequences. 
Today four British divisions stand on the soil of Europe in peace time, 
an astonishing revolution from all past traditions. On this, too, the 
nation has not been divided. Throughout these years the decision of 
the British Government has been to restore the position of sterling and 
make it again an international currency of known stability and strength. 
T teaur. The political parties have been in agreement on this basic ‘issue. 

_ Why should these decisions, all of them of first-class importance 
and with far-reaching i Seon pa have occasioned so little discussion 


. 


above the Siballens: aie ad forests which preoccupy : a nearer gaze. 5 
After all, we have made a good record. After a six years’ war which, c 
‘It can be stated very ee. ‘Bane is going't to continu 


required: by this first ‘principle of national policy, they. 


on a vast programme of social experiment at home; to invent the _ 
We all have a good idea. A nation which is a Great Power has 


_ will be of one piece with our past and that we shall continue as a 


_ done so. a 
or: 

;; 
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_was repeatedly challenged to justify my view of Britain’s future, most 


‘response. But sometimes the questions went deeper. They sprang from 


economic exhaustion and dependence on aid from abroad. There was 


‘world affairs. It was the age of nations on a continental scale. There — 


<5 


she has been, a Great Power. This is something the 
do not question further. és 

I do not think I need discuss the exact definition ofa 
range of ae and manoeuvre in world affairs and can take 


action of a Great Power can decisively affect the fate of other a6 
Powers in the world. It is in this sense that we assume that our future 
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Great Power. What is noteworthy is the way that we take this a 


granted. It is not a belief arrived at after reflection by a conscious) 
decision. It is part of the habit and furniture of our minds: a principle Be 
so much one with our outlook and character that it determines the way =| 


we act without emerging itself into clear consciousness. I think that ee: 
almost all of us take this view of Britain for granted. I certainly have ~ 


Yet what we ee taken for granted has not been taken for senile 
abroad. This is one of the things I discovered in the ‘United States. a = 


often by good friends of ours who desired to provoke a reassuring — 


indifferent or hostile sources, and by implication denied what I assumed. — 
I had to fight for my belief : I was" forced to think hard maa what ES 
had taken for granted. 

Why were so many Americans saad about the continued ety 
of Britain.to act as a Great Power? In the earlier years after the war 
they pointed in evidence to obvious signs of weakness. There was our — 


the end of the Indian Empire. For, while Americans applauded the — 
constructive quality and the timing of our bold decision, they also saw — 
it marked a major diminution of Britain’s power. 

But, beyond these political and economic considerations about Britain, 
it was felt by many Americans that a new pattern was emerging in 


were really only two of them, only two Great Powers: the United — 

States and Russia. I was often reminded of De Tocqueville’s words 
written more than 100 years ago. You will remember how he speaks __ 
of the unnoticed. growth of these two nations while the world was busy __ 


looking at other things and how therefore the world noticed their ie 


existence and their power almost at the same time. ‘ Their ‘starting — = 
point’, he goes on, ‘is different and their courses are not the same: *e. 
yet each of them seems marked out by the will of heaven to ‘sway the ~ 
destinies of half the globe ’. The antiquity and aptness of these observa-_ ‘ae 
tions have given some Americans a feeling of certainty. In the new age 


the United States and the Union of Soviet Saas Republics alone ps! 


really counted. 3 “SO eet iS 5 


The U.S.A. on a Friendship. with Britain tte ele 
The judgement that Britain is no longer a Great Power: is > liners ed 
with force and clarity in a book, Politics among Nations, by Professor _ "i 
Hans Morgenthau of the University of Chicago. I quote from it because — 
it is widely used as a text-book in American ‘unliyersilies and i is es 4 
read by many young Americans: ea. eee 
~ Today Great Britain’s friendship is no longer of eats seipornilcn ts ? oe | 
Even as late as the second world war, the ‘neutrality of Great a 
Britain ora alignment with Germany and Japan instead of with the — | 
United Nations might easily have. meant for the latter the difference “ae 
~ between victory and defeat. Now, in view of the probable trends in the — ¥ 
technology of warfare and the distribution of power between the United & 
States and the Soviet Union, it may well be that the attitude of Gre 3 
Britain in an armed conflict between these two ‘powers 
decisively affect the ultimate outcome. In the metaphorical 
- the meer of _Dower one pee say, eee crudely te) 


is the ie ae = pen ten that of Great Britain, and 
ee ee _ Thus, ¢ 
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Can an Independent. Austria Survive ? 


The first of two talks by GEOFFREY BARRACLOUGH 


“6 E are a small people and in the counsels of the nations 


no one pays heed to us: may the Lord protect us’. I was 


listening to the sermon in the Protestant church of a small 


‘ village in a mountain valley of upper Austria—one of 
the small islets of Austrian Protestantism which through their very 
remoteness survived the Catholic Counter-Reformation—and at these 
words the congregation, which had been fidgeting through a wearisome 
commentary on St. Paul’s journeyings, suddenly came to attention. The 
preacher had struck a chord; and what he said was obviously true. 

Eleven years ago, at the Moscow conference in November 1943, the 
Foreign Ministers of Great Britain, Russia, and the United States 
solemnly affirmed that 
* Austria, the first free 
country to fall a vic- 
tim to nazi aggression, 
shall be liberated ’. 
Yet today, though 
peace treaties have 
been concluded with 
Italy, Hungary, Bul- 
garia, Rumania, and 
Japan, and western 
Germany is on the 
point of acquiring 
sovereignty, Austria 
has still to recover the 
status of an indepen- 
dent state. For this 
Situation an over- 


Austrians place re- 
sponsibility squarely 
on the Russian Govy- 
ernment; but there is 
also, understandably 
enough, a widespread 


all four occupying 
powers, a strong feel- 
ing—which Austrian 
newspapers never miss 
‘any opportunity of 
ventilating—that Aus- 
tria is being sacrificed, 
a mere pawn, in the game of power-politics. And without doubt there 
is a widespread tendency throughout the world to take the Austrian 
situation for granted as an inevitable concomitant of the situation in 
Germany; to write it off as a minor adjustment, of little significance to 
people outside Austria, which cannot be dealt with until the major 
pieces in the European jigsaw have fallen into place. Consequently we 
hear a great deal of Germany and of the German question, but Austria 


seldom figures in the news, and never in the headlines. Yet it is fair 


to say that the Austrian question is a European question, on which the 


fate of Europe may again depend. We should never forget that it was 


only after the German occupation of Austria in 1938 that Hitler 
became a menace to Europe. The reason was that the Austrian citadel, 
owing to its unique strategic position, was essential to him as a stepping- 


stone for further German advance. Not only did it enable him to out- 


flank Czechoslovak defences to the north; it also opened a way across 
the Hungarian plain to south-east Europe, and placed him in control 


of the mountain passes to Italy and the Adriatic. This unique strategic 


position in the heart of Europe Austria still retains; and-if we bear this 
fact in mind it is not difficult to see why Russia has refused to fix a 
date for the evacuation of Austria until the German peace-treaty 


has been concluded. 
__.. Yet the question of a restoration of Austrian independence and of the 
__ eyacuation of the troops of the four occupying powers—however large 


4 
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A typical Austrian village—Reutte im Ausserfern, Tyrol 


it may loom in Austrian eyes—is only the external manifestation of the 
Austrian question, and we must beware of regarding it as fundamental. 
The insistent Austrian cry for independence in abstract terms passes over 
in silence the far more difficult question of the conditions of indepen- 
dence: the question whether Austria is capable, economically and politi- 
cally, of maintaining its separate existence. It would be wrong to say 
that this question is ignored in Vienna; but if you ask it, you are apt to 
be met by something which may be described as ‘ official optimism ’, 
and the Austrian people, whom experience has taught not to look too 
far ahead, are evidently glad to accept official optimism at face value. 
In actual fact, on a short-term view, there is a good deal to be 
said in its favour. 

ome “cores Austria today, for the 

ee _ first time in its history 

‘as a republic, is a 
creditor nation with a 
favourable balance of 
trade; its currency is 
stabilised and - its 
budget balanced; un- 
employment, though 
for climatic reasons 
subject to consider- 
able seasonal variation, 
is no longer serious; 
and the major eco- 
nomic problem of the 
inter-war years, the 


dependence on im- 
ports for essential 
foodstuffs, such as 


wheat and meat, is 
well on the way to 
solution. At present 
Austrian home-pro- 
duction covers eighty- 
three per cent. of the 
foodstuff require- 
ments, while the con- 
struction of a series of 
_ hydro-electricplants is 
oF ’ already doing some- 
thing to offset the 
other major weakness 
of Austrian economy, its almost total dependence on imported fuel. Add 
to this the fact that the bitter political strife which undermined Austrian 
stability between the wars is nowadays conspicuous only by its absence, 
and that the coalition between the People’s Party and the Socialists which 
has ruled the country since 1945 has the support of over nine-tenths of 
the population, and it is evident that there are solid grounds for 
measured optimism. 

It is only’ when we begin to look further, both backwards and for- 
wards, that we can see how thin and brittle this optimism is. Ask an 
informed Austrian observer what effects he thinks a world-wide trade- 
recession will have in his country, and he will probably shrug his 
shoulders and ask rhetorically what the effects are going to be for any 
of us, Great Britain included. Nevertheless, not merely the economic 
but also the historical and political preconditions in which we in 
England would meet a slump are different from those of the Austrian 
people. Austria, in fact, may be likened to a barometer, abnormally 
sensitive to every change in the political and economic atmosphere, or 
to the touch-paper which, if ignited, will fire the explosion that will 
blow us all sky-high. That is why the Austrian question is our question. 
If things in Austria go wrong, it will be time for us all to look out. 

The reasons for this peculiar position of Austria are partly, but only 
partly, historical; and it is-easy. to go astray by treating the Austrian 
question today as simply a continuation of the situation between 1918 
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Austria Travel Agency 


‘and the coming of. thes nazis in 1938. The casial * visitor to Pie. Tyrol, ; 
to Innsbruck, or even to Salzburg, may easily feel that the only Austrian — 


reality is the baroque past, the Austria of Maria Theresa; that with the 


collapse of the Habsburg empire, the soul of Austria died, and that all 


that remains is a truncated body. But this sense of living in an empty 
shell is not the impression you will receive in Linz or Vienna; ‘and 


although it probably reflected the atmosphere between the wars, it does 


_ not represent the mood of today. In the main that is, I think, the result 


simply. of the passage of time. All the leading figures of the First ° 


Republic, including Seipel and Dollfuss and Schuschnigg, had grown 
te manhood before 1914 when Austria was the core and Vienna the 
capital of the Habsburg empire; they were unable to emancipate them-. 
selves from Habsburg ideology, to purge themselves of nostalgia for the 
past, or to accept and believe in the viability of the new state. When 
Schuschnigg declared that the allies in 1919 forced Austria against her 
will to ‘remain an independent state, but bereft her of the means to 
maintain her independence’, 
reflected the attitude of most Austrians at the time. 


The Will to Live 


The new generation of Austrian politicians, on the other hand,~ 


headed by the present Chancellor, Raab, was schooled in the difficult 
inter-war years and is concerned only to make Austria a going con- 
cern; and their realism and freedom from romantic illusions about 
the past have set a new example. Certainly it takes more than thirty 
or forty years to establish a lively consciousness of national identity. 
Go into one of the Austrian mountain huts and listen to the songs sung 
to the accompaniment of accordion and guitar, and you will soon 
realise that the deeper loyalties are provincial: green Styria, Tyrol, 
the Pinzgau. But there is, nevertheless, a sense of Austrian cohesion, 
based no longer on empty historical abstractions such as ‘ the Austrian 
idea’ or ‘the Austrian mission’ but on the slow attrition of facts, 
which is in marked contrast to the situation after the first world war. 
In 1918 the province of Vorarlberg opted for union with Switzerland; 
a little later Tyrol and Salzburg voted for union with Germany; and 
even the Austrian National Assembly declared that Austria was ‘a 
constituent part of the German Republic’. In 1945, in spite of a brief 
threat of the setting-up of a second (or rival) all-Austrian government 
in the western provinces, there was no sign of separatism. In this 
respect the distance travelled. since 1918 is considerable. The first 
Austrian Republic, called into being by the victorious powers against 
the will of the Austrian people, was once described as 
a strong tendency to non-existence’; the second Austrian Republic 
has, at any rate, the will to live. 

On the other hand, the economic question—the. question, in in other 
words, of the capacity to live—still remains. In the very broadest 
terms the setting of this problem is the same as it was after 1918. 


That is to say, the boundaries of Austria and the geographical con- 


figuration are still the same; half the land is higher than the peak of 
Snowdon, a third of it is forest; and the mountains and the country’s 


unnatural shape—at one point in the Tyrol Austria is only twenty-five 


miles across—hinder economic concentration just as they hinder politi- 


_ ¢al cohesion. But in other respects the changes since 1938 have been 


very great. The commonly held view between the wars that Austria 
was incapable economically of a separate existence, is of dubious 


validity. As soon as the necessary readjustments were made—as soon, 


in other words, as Austrians ceased to think of their country as the 
metropolitan province of an empire of 50,000,000 inhabitants, and 


started instead to cope with the problems of a small state of 7,000,000 


—an adequate basis for Austria’s economic life was found, and there 
are no real grounds for thinking that Austria was destined to collapse 


economically, if Germany had not been determined to destroy its 


independence. But Austria’s economic problems today are very different 
from those of 1938. 


On the surface, many of the changes introduced by the nazis look 


advantageous. They developed the Zistersdorf oil deposit, now in 


Russian hands, stepping up production from a mere seventy-three tons 
in 1932 to 1,200,000 tons in 1944; they built the great Hermann 
Goering iron and steel works at Linz, and the aluminium works at 
Ranshofen; and by reducing Vienna to the position of a provincial 
capital of the Nazi Reich, and transferring industry away from the 
‘Vienna basin, they certainly helped—however much Austrian prestige 
was offended—towards a solution of what had seemed one of the 
insuperable problems of the First Republic—the disproportion between 


Vienna, with a population of almost 2,000,000, and a country of only | 


the disequilibrium which the German occupation produced in Aust 
it was often uneconomic; and though subsequently the new heavy — 
industries have been kept going by the demands of post-war recon- 


war’, the possibility of maintaining them on a peace-time basi 
_ problematical, particularly as Austria’s geographical position limits 


his characteristic defeatism ceriainly « 


tries have fallen away. The production of consumer-goods _ ‘was dis- = 
couraged by the nazis, in the time of ‘ guns or butter’, as” ‘ unessential ’, “Y 


_ precarious economy is bound up with the international situation. This 


‘a state with 


expansion is to export current to Germany and Italy, and the refusal 


Austria’s dependence on Germany; and this is a situation difficult to 
view with indifference, since it was precisely by exploiting their _ 
economic stranglehold that the nazis suffocated Austrian hart a ae 
after 1933 and prepared the a for the Anschluss.’ DS ie 
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the rebirth of a powerful Germany, the question — of Germany and 4. 
Austria, or of ‘ German-Austria ’, has again become actual. This time, mq 
however, the conditions are radically different. The first Austrian — 


ne: , 07 
pelea is no longer a serious factor. 5 "+ Sper 
But these apparent advantages are offset, ae more ‘than im 
economic life. The development and redistribution of industry a er 
1938 was carried through for political and military purposes, and so 


struction and by high military expenditure resulting from the ‘co 


a ee 
markets, and high freightage and transhipment charges make it diffe = 
cult to compete overseas. Austria is, in fact, in this field ‘a marginal “ * 
high-cost producer’, which could not possibly compete in a contract- 
ing market with the more efficient and highly organised industries of _ 
the west. On the other hand, the traditional Austrian crafts and indus- | 


and the shift of heavy industry into areas hitherto agricultural accen= a 
tuated the ‘ flight from the land’ which had already begun in Austria, — ey 
as elsewhere. Agricultural labour is by now a serious problem ina 
countryside which does not lend itself to mechanisation ; but for the 
influx of refugees and displaced persons, the situation would be critical, 
particularly as timber is still, as before the war, one of Austria’s main er. 
exports. The decline of the light industries—textiles, light-metal manu- 
factures and leather goods—and of the special skills in craftsmanship a 
and design which go with them—is equally serious, since Austria lacks 
the resources to concentrate on heavy industry, and has always relied S 
on quality, taste, and variety, rather than on quantity, for its markets. 
The current shift in exports away from manufactures to Taw materials, 
timber, and pig-iron, is therefore symptomatic. 

It is the essence of the Austrian question that the stability of this ¢ 


may be.a platitude; but for Austria, wedged in between resurgent = 
Germany and the Soviet bloc, it is a matter of life and death, The 
traditional eastern European markets are more necessary than ever to 
Austria today, for there alone can she hope in the long run to find an 
adequate outlet for her new heavy industries; but access to those 
markets is hampered by political factors which are outside Austrian. ier 
control. In these circumstances it is not surprising that Austrians since 
the end of the war have placed i increasing emphasis on their Fomatye s 
role as a mediator between east and west. 
The belief in Europe and the rejection of nationalism, which ; are so. 
characteristic of Austria, are often regarded as unpractical echoes of 
the traditions of the Habsburg multi-national state; but their real 
foundation is the fact that Austria’s future depends, politically anid = 
economically, on the establishment of an effective European order. 
Even the success of Austria’s great, new, hydro-electric undertakings 
implies international co-operation; for the purpose of the planned > 


of either country for political reasons to co-operate would have serious — 
repercussions for Austria. In particular, the whole recent deelopieaee ogi 
of Austrian economy, including the tourist trade, has tightened — 
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Whether the same will aa again, no one can ‘fecal: But with 


Republic lasted as long as the European system of which it was a byte = a 

its passing marked not merely the end of the feeble ‘Stresa front’ of — 

1935 but the collapse of the system of Versailles and St. 

Today, the only sure guarantee of Austrian independence is Euro- 

pean system strong enough to hold German nationali check; but, — 

owing to the rift between Russia and the ve Po such — 
Sark 3 
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HE food situation in the Soviet Union is better than it has 

been since the war, better perhaps than at any time since the 

collectivisation. But it is a precarious situation. Past agri- 

cultural crises (and there have been many) have been crises 

of physical survival. The present crisis is on a higher level. It is a 

question of whether or not the improved standard of living can be 

maintained. At present it is being maintained by imports of meat and 

; butter. In a country as vast and rich as Russia, where half the population 

still works on the land, the importation of elementary foodstuffs is 

absurd. It cannot go on. The Soviet Government realises this. As a 
result, Soviet agriculture is going 
through perhaps the biggest con- 
vulsion since the collectivisation 
itself, twenty-five years ago. It may 
peter out—as so .many_ great 
schemes have petered out—the 
ground-nuts fiasco in East Africa 
is the sort of thing that has hap- 
pened time and time again in the 
Soviet Union—or it may succeed 
and develop into an agricultural 

revolution. : 

All we know is that at the 
moment a spectacular operation is 
transforming the face of vast areas 
of steppe in Siberia and Kazakh- 
stan. It is called the virgin land 
campaign, and it involves the 
ploughing up and sowing down to 
grain of virgin and derelict land 
on a really colossal scale. The 
target of 70,000,000 acres by 1956 
has now been raised to ‘ between 
.120,000,000 and 150,000,000 
acres’. When the campaign opened 
in, the early spring of this year the 
target for the year was 32,000,000 
acres. This is an area greater than - 
all the cultivated land in Great 
Britain. It was to be ploughed up 
in a year as an extra to the normal 
cultivated area of the Soviet 

- Union, using machinery taken 
from existing collectives. The 
latest reports say’ that the original 
target has: been surpassed, and 
that some 43,000,000 acres have 
been ploughed up this year. 

; The sowing position is not so 

: ‘clear. But a tremendous amount 
has been done. The campaign is 
being conducted like a military’ 

operation. There is no other way 

of carrying it out. It has involved already the transfer of 150,000 
skilled tractor drivers and technicians from European Russia to the 

-. thinly populated spaces of western Siberia and Soviet central Asia. 

_ With them have gone the machines, some direct from the factories, 

many more picked up from established tractor stations. At first this 
strange army was expected to live in tents, in shacks, in caravans, 

above all in the too familiar emergency dug-outs, in which half the 
population of European Russia seemed to be living for some time after 
‘the war—pits dug in the ground and roofed over with branches and 

Be xf hehe But Ronni the BEER, guard came a pad Bf followers fe 
___ build ‘ pre-fabs ’,. ouses, shops; to set up mobile cinemas an 

libraries; to yee foundations of brand new settlements, -complete 
rural towns dumped down in the empty steppe. It is here that there have 
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Ploughing up virgin land in the great agricultural campaign ‘ being conducted 
like a military operation’ in the U.S.S.R. 
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Russia’s Food Supply 


By EDWARD CRANKSHAW. | 


been muddles and failures; the Soviet press has made it clear that a 
great many people are going to suffer severe hardships during the coming 
winter. It has been full of angry and reproachful letters from settlers. 

A year ago nobody in the Soviet Union seemed to be thinking in 
terms of more grain. Malenkov in his first major speech as Prime 
Minister had said there was enough, although the situation with regard 
to meat and vegetables and dairy products was far from being satis- 
factory. His remarks about grain production were surprising because 
they seemed to be out of step with the latest plan. After three years 
in which grain production had remained more or less static, the five- 

year plan which «started in 1952 
ee » made provision for a spectacular 
increase. Nothing that had hap- 
pened since the beginning of 1952 
and the summer of 1953, when 
Malenkoy expressed his satisfac= 
tion, had given any indication that 
this increase was on the way to 
being realised. Indeed, without 
some sort of a revolution in agri- 
culture there was no way in which 
it conceivably could be realised— 
and in practice, until then, in spite 
of the paper demands of the plan, 
all the emphasis had been placed 
on expanding livestock preduction, 
with a consequent demand for an 
increased acreage of hay and roots 
at the expense of grain. 

This emphasis on__ livestock 
expansion made sense. For years 
students of Soviet affairs with a 
special interest in agriculture had 
known that the livestock situation 
in the Soviet Union had been little 
short of catastrophic, and that it 
remained so in spite of a special 
three-year plan for stock-breeding 
which had been started under 
Stalin.. Year after year this was 
denied by the Kremlin, which 
either published no absolute figures 
at all, or else came out with an 
impressive display of figures which 
gave, to say the least, a misleading 
impression. And that misleading 
impression was maintained until 
Khruschev, in his milestone speech 
in September 1953, announced, in 
effect, that everything people had 
been saying about the unsatisfac- 
tory state of Soviet agriculture for 
years past was in fact true. He 
announced, among other things, that instead of increasing under the 
special livestock plan, the number of livestock had been dwindling. 
He said that at the beginning of 1953 there were 3,500,000 cows fewer 
than in 1941 on the eve of the war—and, much more important, nearly 
9,000,000 fewer than there had been in 1928, on the eve of the collec- 
tivisation. In those figures lay the whole tragedy of Soviet agriculture. 

For what the Soviet Government is still trying to do is to make 
collectivisation work. The original idea behind collectivisation was to 
rationalise Soviet agriculture: to transform an agrarian economy based 
on peasant holdings, for the most part primitively farmed, into an 
up-to-date food-producing base for the break-neck industrial revolution 
provided for by the five-year plans. Khruschev in his speech started off 
with praise for collectivisation. Soviet agriculture is the most advanced 


in the world, hes Apert: and has ‘ ddleseeatie’ proved its decisive 


oy nation over small-scale peasant farming | as well as over large- 


scale capitalist agricultural production’. He then went on for page 
after page to show where the collectivisation had failed. 


* The Peasants and Collectivisation 
For while Stalin had managed to scotch the kulaks and ensure a — 


minimum flow of food into the towns, he had at the same time so 
antagonised the peasants as a whole that for decades to come there was 
never to be more than a minimum flow into the towns. The collectivi- 
sation itself was a tremendous blow. Resisting it, and in the process 


<< of being starved out of their resistance by the Government, which 


forcibly requisitioned what stores of food they had, the peasants 
slaughtered their animals and refused to reap their crops. In 1913 
there were 60,000,000 head of cattle in Tsarist Russia. After the chaos 
of war, revolution, civil war, and famine, this number had, by 1928, 
been increased to 70,000,000 by peasants working for themselves. Then 
came the collectivisation. The next figures we have are for 1932, when 


‘the number had dropped to 41,000,000 head. In the same period pigs 
had declined from 26,000,000 to 12,000,000; sheep and goats from — 


147,000,000 to 52,000,000; horses from 33,000,000 to 20,000,000—at 
‘a time when the new tractors were only just beginning to come in. 
_ This was clearly a disaster of calamitous proportions; and one from 
which the Soviet Union had not recovered by 1941, on the eve of war. 

The grain yield offered a less catastrophic picture. Arable farming 
recovered more quickly, and by 1935, according to the available figures, 
grain production had surpassed the 1928 level. But even grain has 
not expanded in proportion to the increased population to be fed. 
And the official figures are not reliable. They are not reliable because 
during the upheaval of the collectivisation the statisticians, on orders 
_ from above, changed their method of accounting. Instead ‘of measuring 
the grain harvested and in the barn they started measuring the estimated 
yield in the field. Some experts have declared that this makes a 


difference of twenty per cent., but the Russians never admitted anything _ 


until Mr. Malenkov, to everybody’s surprise, referred. to this practice 


in his speech of August 1953, denounced it, and said it must stop. - 


_ Since then all hard figures have stopped. 

The general picture, then, on the eve of war, was of a rural 
economy based on collectivisation, which nobody liked, slowly begin- 
ning to work, but still lagging behind the country’s needs, The lag 
was due to apathy and the resistance of the peasants to two aspects of 


the Kremlin’s policy: first, the collectivisation itself; secondly, and 


perhaps every bit as important, the emphasis on heavy industry at the 
cost of light industry, on capital expansion and armaments at the cost 


of consumer production—which meant that even if the peasants did 
_ work hard to make money there was nothing for them to Duy But 


there were signs of improvement. 
Then came the war, and with it disaster. Millions of acres of arable 
and were devastated; livestock was reduced most bitterly. Over the 


whole of western Russia® farms had been burnt down and tractors and 


implements of all kinds destroyed. On top of all this, the collective 
system had largely broken down—not only in those areas trampled over 
by the Germans, but in every corner of the Union. The immediate 
reaction of Stalin’s Government was to enforce order, to restore the 
-collective system, strip the peasants of the money they had been 
accumulating by selling produce grown on their own plots at fantastic 


prices, and generally return to 1941. The history of Soviet agriculture. 


from 1946 to 1953 was a story of mounting oppression, complicated by 
the most disastrous drought of the century in 1946, and the fact that, 
by his decision to drive the Russian people still further in a vast 
heavy industrial reconstruction and expansion programme, there could 
_ be no material inducements to make the peasants produce more. 

First Andreyev, a very senior member of the old Politburo, one of 
the elders, took over agriculture, and failed. Then came Khruschev, who 
is in charge now. Disciplinary action on the collectives; the devalua- 


tion, which hit the peasant hoarders hard, and was intended to; new. 


agricultural taxes designed to make it less profitable for the peasants to 
_ work on their own plots than on the collectives; new legislation aimed 
-at the private possession of livestock—all these were tried, and failed: 
. Stalin managed to increase grain production; but vegetables, including 
even potatoes, lagged badly; and the meat and dairy situation was 
disastrous. It was disastrous because if the Soviet Union was to 
continue moving forward as an industrialised power, the workers had 
to be fed on something better than the traditional diet of bread and 


cabbage soup. Stalin was finding that although the Russian peasant and it may be obi 


“He was able oe carry ars one Os, Saeaee 


he failed when he tried to carry the idea a stage further—st 
_Khruschev—and break up the old economy completely by bu 


by 2,200,000 in 1952. Stalin died in March 1953. In August Malenkov 


‘We are all right for grain’, he said in effect. ‘But we have to make — 


the most elementary instruction, such as the use of hot-beds for ‘bringing — 
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of the Ukraine and elsewhere to temporary leys. This, apparently, \ was 
one of Lysenko’ 's ideas. 


permitted. There - is a new. ‘man, now, Maltsev, an. Mericileagal 


an 5 in which ‘the : Za eons as in | the ‘existin; 


‘1950—the amalgamation of small collectives into m 
ostensibly for the better employment of machinery; 
the village economy which had survived the collecti 
harder for the resisters, and to make it easier for the } 
head of the collectivisation, to stand apart from the 
supervise the collection of grain for the state. He succe 


rural settlements, or agrogoroda, where peasants from a dozen 

would be re-settled round a municipal centre. — . 
Meanwhile the situation grew more grave. In épite: ‘of the great . 

livestock breeding plan, the number of cattle fell, according to Khruschev, _ 


came forward with promises to the peasants. In September Khruschev’ 
made his speech, acknowledging the shortcomings, but without — ae 
admitting that government policy was to be blamed; standing firmly — 
by the collectivisation, but offering the peasants for the first time real — 
inducements to put their backs into their work—mitigation of taxes, 
waiving of state claims on deliveries in arrears, and a whole series of — 
important concessions relating to the private holdings of the holkhozniks. is 
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the most strenuous efforts to increase in the shortest possible time the — 
production of meat, dairy produce, and vegetables’. He told the — 
peasants how to do this in a series of elaborate directives containing — 


on seedlings, and the desirability of shelter and fodder for cattle in 
winter. It seemed not to have occurred to him that the peasants me 
all about feeding cows, and that if they failed to feed es ah there — 
must, be something wrong somewhere. — ; ok 
Then suddenly, in February of this year, “there” was a complete a A 
switch round. ‘The Soviet Union is desperately short of grain’ was 
the cry. ‘We have to produce another 20,000,000 tons a year by 1956. 
‘We are going to do it by ploughing up the virgin lands "—and then the | 
programme, which, if it is fulfilled, must mean the transfer of some 
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2,000,000 men, women, and children to western Siberia and Kazakhstan : a4 


within the next two years. First the volunteers—above all from the 


- Komsomol—volunteers from existing | collectives, volunteer mechanics 7 
from the factories, volunteer agronomists from ‘ie Ministries; then the 
draftees, of whom ms is heard; then. the. women and chides “Basile a 
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The main object seems still to be to raise more livestock; ae ‘much <a 
of the grain is needed to feed the livestock. Originally, at the beginning - Ff 
of the livestock drive, it seems to have been thought that the increased 
head of cattle and sheep could be ‘supported by turning down vast areas 


Grass grown as a crop in rotation is. 
good practice in many parts of the world. But no account was taken - 
of the climatic conditions of vast parts of Russia, dry in summer and - “<4 
frozen in winter; and the temporary grass did not do. All this emerged — os 
in. the course of various attacks on Lysenko which have ately been 


FT a 


e 
turn “the hungry, get lands: sits a " granary. The system hed: int <3 
described in detail, and it is precisely the system, known in Canadaas 
prairie farming, which the west has been using for dry, hungry lands 
for a long time—disc ploughing and pepe instead of ies S 
soil over with the conventional plough. ae 

But it seems to me there is another aspect of the virgir 
beyond the be ge aim of f getting more grain to fe 


grain in immense .icanttsie: against any emergency). 
perhaps Khruschev has not given up his idea of turnin a 
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BE SHOULD like to discuss here some of the problems arising in 


_ the Middle East, which Sir Anthony Eden said last week was 
_ now at the top of our priority list of situations that needed 
vA Betenfion; «yah tease . Lat 5 

It is tempting to think that while we have been worrying about 


watching. Just how untrue this is was brought, home to me a couple 
' of days after the recent agreements were all signed in Paris. A 
_ friend flew in from Delhi bringing with him newspapers picked up 
_ at each airport along the route. I read them to see the impact of the 
Paris agreements, and was amazed to find them hardly mentioned. 
__ The Delhi newspaper was full of Pandit Nehru’s trip to China; the 
Pakistan newspaper showed embarrassed signs of censorship and dealt 
___with the government crisis in Karachi; the Basra newspaper was full 
om of the news that the Abadan refinery, across the river in Persia, was 
to begin ful) working again; the Cairo newspaper headlined Colonel 
___ Nasser’s sweeping attack on the. Muslim Brotherhood. It was not until 
Rome that the newspapers began to play up our main. concern—the 
_ European Defence Agreement. ==> rn 
_ ‘In fact, that whole area we label the Middle East, from Karachi 


7) 


‘ 


44 
to Cairo and beyond that even to Algeria, is politically one of the most 
volcanic spots on the earth’s surface. And we cannot ignore those 

rumblings and eruptions: the Middle East matters vitally to us: it is 
worth remembering that in the summer of 1940, when Britain had 
one armoured division to face Hitler, half of it was sent to the Middle 
East. It is there that we get our oil, it is there that the land bridge 
__._ links us to the free countries of Asia, and it is there that traditionally 
_* _ Russia looks to make trouble when she is thwarted in Europe. (That is 
-_. *the reason why ’ we fought the Crimean war 100 years ago.) _ 


‘ 


7 
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. _ Fertile Ground for Communism ite: 
I _ + But the danger there is not only Soviet expansion, using the extreme 
_-——s poverty as a fertile-ground for communism. There is also the danger 
of violent explosions against the west based on nationalism, and par- 
L ticularly on religious nationalism. Virtually the whole of this area is 
inhabited by followers of the Prophet Mohammed; those who have 
come to terms with the modern world recognise that this does not cut 
them off from the infidel (as they regard Christians and others). But 
ee there is in each of these countries a group of religious fanatics who 
____-wish to cut themselves and their state off from all contact with the 
i western world, to return to the Middle Ages and to fight the Crusades 
all over again, only this time it will be the Mohammedans who are 
the aggressors. In Egypt this extreme group is the Muslim Brotherhood, 
' which attempted to assassinate Colonel Nasser just because he has 
: come to an agreement with the west. _ 
Since the end of the war all our attempts to build a defence system 
._. jn the Middle East have been wrecked by nationalism. In the last 
} few weeks, for instance, we have seen our Suez base effectively ended 
_ . by the force of Egyptian nationalism, which refused to accept a foreign 


_ area must be defended somehow—is being tried out which is founded 
on local national effort without foreign bases. That is what the pact 


between Turkey and Pakistan, and their pacts with America mean. 
But that is only a beginning; it is two gateposts, but if we really want 
to keep intruders out, we must put a gate between the posts—which 
means getting the support of other neighbouring countries—and we 


must make sure that both the gateposts are sound. = 

‘That brings us up against one of the most disturbing and least 
___. reported of recent events: the revolution in Pakistan during the past 
___ fortnight. For a. longetime. we have known that Pakistan was being 
weakened by its quarrel with India over Kashmir, but now we are 
____ forced to realise how much it is being weakened by its own internal 
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past year the two halves have constantly quarrelled.. What holds 


. 


: the Indians are not; but there ‘the tragic dilemma faces the 
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European defence the rest of the world has been standing stilk and ~ 


- base on its territory. As a result a new form of defence—because the - 


4A L divisions. Geographically, Pakistan is split in two by India, and in_ 


together is the fact that its people are followers of Mohammed _ 
dians are not. _ framework of a more restrained and gentler-sounding diplomacy ’. 
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country. If the religious basis of the nation is stressed you soon get 
religious fanaticism, and a breach with our western world; if religion — 


is played down, what else holds the country together? 


In the past fortnight these strains have broken the parliamentary — 
machinery in Pakistan. The Governor-General, who is a Pakistani, — 


Ghulam Mahommed, has dismissed the parliament—as the Queen’s 


representative he can legally do so. But he has gone further and has 


forced the Prime Minister to reconstruct the Cabinet. Today the 
Governor-General himself presides over the Cabinet, with the Prime 
Minister as his first lieutenant and the Commander-in-Chief of the 


army as his second. It is an astonishing situation. When I first met. 
Ghulam Mahommed in 1950 he seemed interested only in his own _ 
office as Finance Minister; he talked more like a banker than a 


politician. Last March, when I saw him again, he was a very sick 
man, the parchment-like skin stretched tight over his face like that of 
an Egyptian mummy. A stroke had almost deprived him of speech, 
and he was unable to walk without support. Yet somehow this frail 
old man is today the virtual dictator of Pakistan. Roe 


Crucial Problem of Israel Ba. 
It is not a stable situation; one of the gateposts of Middle East 


‘defence is insecure. What about the gate? What about getting Persia 


and the Arab countries to join the Turkish-Pakistan pact and so be 
associated with the west in defence of their own countries? Certainly 
this is now the objective of British and American policy. What stands 
in the way is prickly nationalism that distrusts every western move 
and regards it as imperialism and interference. Two barriers to 
co-operation have been removed: the dispute with Egypt over the 


_ Suez base and with Persia over oil. There remains the crucial problem 


of Israel. Ever since the truce in the Arab-Israel war in 1950 the Arab 
countries have continued to fulminate against Israel. They refuse to 
recognise it; they will not let you into their countries if there is an 
Israeli visa on your passport; they threaten war against Israel. But 
Britain, with France and America, has solemnly guaranteed Israel’s 
borders, and that guarantee stands firm. 
So the problem of defending the Middle East is still bedevilled by 
enormous difficulties. Some of the countries, especially Pakistan and 
Persia, are insecure in themselves, facing great internal divisions; they 
are also divided amongst themselves, quarrelling with Israel, and 
undecided whether the Western Powers are friends or imperialist 
enemies. And all of this turmoil is taking place in the area where 
most of the world’s oil is found, on the back of the Soviet Union 


which is short of oil.—Home Service 


Broadcasting in ‘ At Home and Abroad’ about the results of the mid- 
term Congressional elections in the U.S.A., JOSEPH HARSCH said: 

_* There is likely to be a substantial change in the atmosphere of 
American foreign policy, although probably little in the substance, as an 
aftermath of the election. The campaign which preceded the voting 
was remarkable for the absence of what might be called atomic bomb 
rattling, and for the presence of a rising assertion of devotion to peace 
on the part of most candidates. The politicians of both parties seem to 
feel that peace and tranquillity are what the voters most want. Six 
months ago you could almost say that a war party existed in the United 
States; today there is no evidence of any such political movement of 
any consequence. I would doubt that this pro-peace mood would lead 
to an early settlement of differences with Communist China, but I do 
think that Europeans can safely lay aside their old fear of last season 
that the United States is capable of being careless with atomic bombs. 
On the other hand the conservative and internationalist-minded southern 
Democrats, who will inherit most of the committee chairmanships in the 
new Congress, are less likely than were their Republican predecessors 
to cut down on the armed services. The more probable result would 
be a slight increase in the strength of the armed services within the 
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Taking Heed 
aking H d 
"N the first of his Reith Lectures (readers will find it on - 
another page) Sir Oliver Franks surveys the ground suggested — 
‘Britain and the Tide of World Affairs *. 
begins by making it clear that history has given us a period 
within which to work out our problems, and he emphasises that 
‘that period will not be a long one. 
working life of his generation (he was born, as he tells us, in 1905) 
but no longer: it may well be shorter; and ‘ after it there will be 
From a man of Sir Oliver’s wide knowledge 
and experience the reminder does not come amiss—though it must 
‘be confessed that through some perversity of human nature con- 
stant reminders, especially of unpleasant facts, tend sometimes to 
defeat their own object. Of the perils that surround us, of -the 
dangers in store for us, of the necessity for taking heed while yet 
there is time, we are always being warned, and, like the people we 
are, we incline sometimes to take refuge from such warnings either 
by turning a deaf ear and getting on with our lives as though 
such dangers did not exist, or else by deciding that as there is not 
much any one of us can do about them we had better eat, drink, 
and be merry. However that may be, no one who sets out to, 
examine our position and chart a possible course for the future 
can fail to start off with the kind of warning that Sir Oliver offers 
us, and if we fail to heed his warning, the more fools we. 
_Much the same may be said—and indeed Sir Oliver makes the 
point himself—with respect to the broader aspect of his theme, 
_ the continuance of Britain as a Great Power. Most of us, he sug- 
gests, have not thought out the accumulative effect of ‘the vast 
changes in the world upon our country and therefore are not yet 
clear what we must do to make our greatness and our ability to 
remain great unchallengeably evident to all. 
_ he says, “lest Britain by failing to take thought in time and failing 
to act in time miss the future we expect and assume’ 
take thought and we expect and assume—that i ina very real sense 
might be a summary of the British character. ‘ 
‘is another way of putting it. And how easy it is to look on the 
phrase as a kind of national slogan, an excuse for doing nothing sn 
the fancied belief that everything will be all right on the day— 
if the day ever comes. This attitude, of course, has another side. 
Invincible imperviousness to what goes on outside these islands is 
sometimes referred to as British phlegm and has on occasion been 
admired by foreigners. It is certainly arguable that at the time of 
Dunkirk. to take a recent example, had we all known what our 
position really was, we might not have shown the ees that 
is usually attributed to us. 
“Only the spirit of- the British aoe survives ; the years un- - 
ha , says Sir Oliver, and few will doubt the truth of his 
words. But unless we open our eyes to the world we are living in, 
even that spirit will survive only as a memory. How we should act, 
in what ways we should adjust ourselves to our altered surround- 
Ings in order to preserve our position, we are to hear in the rest 
of Sir Oliver’s fesse. sey should sue be listened to Be war 
» attentive ¢ ears. ss 


by his subject, 


It may last as long as the 


no second chance’ 


“I am concerned ’, 


Muddling through *- 


From both parties, tolerance, even humility is called 
moral of this election is that the public has had its fill 
hysterics on both sides. The mandate, if there is a mandate, 
moderation of both parties to take and-keep a firm grip on part 


_ Other American newspapers spoke of the powers of leadership and’ of 
conciliation ty the Pe ieedent oe have to show. s Asta past 


sentatives and of “he Senate was A aalibaly to have any mar 
on U.S. foreign policy. This newspaper was quoted as adding: 


= ? 
' The Democrats are just as strongly opposed to any appeasement We ae 
Communist China as are the Republicans. But the Democratic ‘majority a: 


~ may now help President Eisenhower to overcome obstruction put up by ae 
- some Republicans against a gi trade policy such as he has iricarsiey - i vest 
_advocated. = ae pa 
wy te “ 


Danish newspapers were quoted as expressing he view tars ites ease 
election results would force the President to take the lead in American = 
policy to a much higher degree than during his first two years of office. ee 
From Sweden, Svenska Dagbladet was quoted as saying: 25 

The spirit of bi-partisanship is so strong in both parties that heath 


the people of the United States nor of western Europe need, worry 
about any unfavourable effects of the elections. — Fis 


From Italy, I] Tempo was quoted for the view that ihe Dewmncesties es 
victory proved that the majority of the American people favours a aa 
moderate policy which could be described as a pI aye conservative = 
one. From France Le Figaro was quoted as saying: ne ‘ 

_ We believe that President Eisenhower who, like his pedeith bay 
_always tried to obtain the co-operation of the Opposition in the applica- 
tion of his foreign policy, will now be able to achieve his dream Of. 

diplomatic action freed from all partisan considerations. In this con-— ax 2 

nection, the votes of the U.S. electorate can only strengthen co-— nad 
- operation between the U. S.A. _and the sorter nations of the free Sore 

world. ae A 


Moscow radio cubase that the election results eee the serious x 
dissatisfaction of the American people with the policy of the Republican ot 


<4 - 

_ Administration; on the other hand there was no difference i in principle — 4 
between ‘ the two paris it monopolistic eat *, One Mase broad- — a 
cast stated: = —- ae 

A characteristic of Hie elections was” ‘the pena iar participation _ oe i 


of the electors. Not being able to vote for candidates who would defend — wre 
the interests of the workers, ea of Americans preferred to boycott _ re 1 Ae 
the elections. _ oe Seca ae Hed 


Another Moscow broadcast, quoting Pravda, gave this vie 
American scene: <ifije, Se et 
The Present. elections are being h held in an atmosphere of unbridled ah 


rs) 


great parties oF ee mete pee are “denne ie programme ‘ He =) 
cold war, misery, and hunger, the truly democratic forces of America iS 
stand forth with demands for beers and in fates of the rights and — we 


interests of the ‘people. - i has 7 Sie re 2 en 
"Many Soviet broadcasts last" ak stressed ie need for ; ot 
coexistence ” a and a ‘broadcast quoting. ‘the Sovi m New, 


~ hi of co- operation wi 
and tattered banner of 
States said that i 
U. S.A., to ‘ trans: 

a the same 
Turkey offered 
the thirty-se oe 
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— Did You Hear That? 


~ CRI DE COEUR FROM LEICESTER 


Roy McGrecor, who teaches English in a’ Training College in 
Leicester, spoke recently in the Midland Home Service series entitled ° 
* Through One Man’s Eyes’. 

‘The other day’, he said, ‘I contemplated going to London for the 
week-end—to look up friends and go to 
a show or two and see an exhibition of 
paintings. I suppose because I am 
partly Scottish or perhaps because I 
am now a Midlander, I reckoned up 
the cost first, and with train fare, 
hotel, food, two theatres, a concert and 
cinema, bus and tube fares, it came toa = 
total of £7. 

‘I do not think I have exaggerated. 
I could do it for less, but I have left out 
all those things that. come under the 
pleasant heading ‘ sundries "taxis, 
drinks, good seats at theatres, good 
restaurants. I could easily, and probably 
would; make my week-end bill £10; 
and that is if I go alone. If I take my 
wife the bill will be doubled, at least; 
and a family puts on a lot more. It 
really looks as if two days and nights 
in London for a small family from the 
Midlands, without friends to stay with, 
will cost £20 or £30. : 

‘That is a good deal of money for 
most of us; and the conclusion is—and 
I do not think we have faced it yet— 
that London is becoming a remote 
place. It is a queer thing to happen in 
this age of fast trains and helicopters 
and cars, but there it is. And if we 
think we can see things during the 
children’s holidays, we had better 
note that the ballet, the opera, 
and. the Old Vic are closed during 
July and August, just when we 
want them. As”far as entertainment goes, London largely is “ off ”. 

* But nearly all the best entertainment is in London: nearly. all the 
great art; nearly all the theatres of the country; just about all the opera 
and ballet, and all sorts of other things. In music we are better off: 
there are good provincial choirs and orchestras; but for the rest we 
can read the reviews. There is one easy remedy with at any rate the 
shows we subsidise: if we cannot get to the London shows they should 
come to us. We, in this country, paid last year out of our taxes £340,000 
to the opera and ballet at Covent Garden and Sadler’s Wells; they 
repaid us by giving three times as many performances in London 
as they did in all the rest of the country. Most of that was done by 
the lesser Ballet Company at Sadler’s Wells; the world-famous one 


‘did not come to see us at aH. The Carl Rosa Company, which does tour, 


got £20,000, one-seventeenth of the London companies. We gave the 
‘Old Vic £36,000 last year; and it gave sixteen performances in the 
provinces and 291 in London. The joke is that all these are called 
* national ” institutions, though the nation cannot get to them and they 
do not go to the nation. I suggest that they take a hint from the Test 
Matches, so that our national theatre and ballet and opera give roughly 
three performances in the rest of England for every two in London. If 


they stick in London, as at present, then these subsidies should be paid 


from London’s rates and not our taxes; and be hanged to them. 

~ € Then there are all these marvellous art shows, mainly from abroad, 
that the Arts Council and Royal Academy put on. Nearly all go to 
London—Flemish and Dutch art, Gainsborough, Renoir, Mexican art, 
the Cézanne show, just ended; Epstein, and many more: nearly all 
in London only. Most of these cannot travel—they are too fragile or 


huge. But Londoners can see great art-any day, free, at the National 
Gallery and British Museum. It is we who need it. We hardly ever see a 
i rE « : 


‘What he did with a harp beggars description’: Dan Leno as 
‘Sister Ann ’— We xo THe 


great masterpiece; we in the Midlands. miss one of the great experiences 
of life. And it is no good sending us only the second- and third-rate 
stuff instead—much as we appreciate it. We need the great stuff 
that hits us emotionally; people still talk of the Van Gogh exhibition 
that came to Birmingham six years ago. It is reasonable to ask. that 

these great art shows should be held in 
the provinces, where: they are needed; 
and let Londoners, who have so much, 
go up to Derby or Leicester or Bristol 
for them if they want to’. 


A PLAQUE FOR DAN LENO? 

‘Fifty years ago’, said W. MACQUEEN- 
PorE in a Home Service talk, ‘the 
men, women, and*children of this coun- 
try heard with a shocked sense of grief 
that a man, whom few of them knew 
personally but whom they all regarded 
as a very dear friend, had passed 
away. He was Dan Leno, the greatest 
comedian this land, which has pro- 
duced so many great comedians, ever 
knew. He was born at No. 4, Eve 
Court, King’s Cross, London, in the 
year 1860. The site of that house is 
now covered by St. Pancras Station 
and it was Dan’s delight to say that 
they really meant to call it St. Dancras, 
in memory of him, but owing to an 
unfortunate misprint it was called St. 
Pancras instead. 

‘His father and mother were good, 
hardworking professionals, so he took 
to the stage as a duck takes to water. 
He started very young, dancing on the 


REFRESH EAT Room | Rta 
: Re nti mnd 


tables in working men’s 
clubs and being rewarded 
with coppers. He became 
champion clog dancer of 
the world. He was always 
working. He played in 
pantomime with his father 
and mother at the famous 
Argyle Music Hall, Birken- 
head, and in the report book 
is a record of his excellent 
performances and _ be- 
haviour. He was still only 
a boy. And when he got to 
London he worked three 
halls anight—The Foresters 
in Mile End, the Middle- 
sex (the Old Mo) in Drury 
Lane, and Gatti’s-in-the- 
Road. It was at the Old Mo 
that he became a comedian. 
The manager suggested he 
should sing a comic song. 
Dan doubted if he was good 
enough but he tried. He 
sang a song called “ Milk 
for the Twins ”. There was 
no more need for dancing: 
here was a comedian of the 


—and as ‘ The Beefeater ’, in a drawing from 


the song sheet 
Mander-Mitchenson Theatre Collection 
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first quality, but he never quite put his clogs away—he was an amazing 
dancer to the end. 

“He could fill the stage with imaginary people; by his art you saw 
and heard them. He made everything so real. You saw the customers 
when he was the shopwalker, you heard the trains when he was the 
guard, and when he was a huntsman the whole meet was before you. 
And when he mentioned that he* preceded his horse over the fence, you 
both heard and felt the impact. “‘ The Tower of London ” was a master- 
piece. There he was a guide showing people round, but never losing 
sight of the refreshment room to which he constantly drew attention. 
You grew thirstier and thirstier with him in his anxiety to get that drink. 
He would tell you about his house with 
the river at the bottom of the garden— 
sometimes the position was reversed. 
He would take as his subject an 
ordinary égg and discover things about 
it of which nobody had dreamed before. 
He was always struggling with adver- 
sity; his very clothes gave him perpetua! 
trouble: shirts and collars were always 
at war with him, trousers were too big 
and coats too long. But he always won. 
What he did with a harp beggars 
description. Also, he would suddenly 
appear to be at a loss for a word. It 
would evade him. He would gesture; 
he would think; he would have his 
audiences on tenterhooks—they wanted 
to shout and tell him—and then would 
come that wonderful smile of his, and 
a word entirely different from what 
they had expected would knock them 
out of their seats with laughter. 

‘When he played a woman he was 
marvellous. His pieces were superb 
caricature in the best sense of the word 
and always recognisable as real people, 
people whom one knew—the characters 
of Dickens come to life. For in many 
ways Dan Leno was the Charles Dickens 
of the Halls. He gave too much. They 
waited for him outside the stage doors 
of Drury Lane, The London Pavilion, 
the Tivoli, the Oxford, all over the 
land. “ Good Old Dan! ” they shouted, 
and he threw them all he had in his 
pockets. Every Sunday morning he 
read and answered all the letters which 
poured in asking for his help—none 
was refused. 

“He was only in his forty-fifth year 
when the shadows engulfed him and 
the last curtain fell. Might one not hope 
that the British Railways, a national 
possession, might honour another national possession—the great clown 
who was born where St. Pancras station now stands? Might they not put 
a plaque there to commemorate the fact? ’ 


TWO PROMISING SCOTTISH ARTISTS 
‘ The annual exhibitions ‘of the Society of Scottish Artists ’, said R. H. 
WEsTWATER in ‘Scottish Arts Review’, ‘are always invigorating 
affairs. They do fluctuate in total merit and interest, of course, but the 
atmosphere is always one of freedom and genuine striving for fresh 
modes of expression. This year’s show—the Society’s Diamond Jubilee 
—is one of the most varied I can remember, with a dozen or more 
young artists jostling each other for pre-eminence. It is a safe bet that 
some of them at least will be among the prominent figures in Scottish 
art of the next few decades. 

“In recent years, no doubt spurred on by the conspicuous success of 
a certain established painter in this field, many of our young Scots have 
essayed the type of painting known as “ expressionist ” which depends 
for its appeal on an element of fantasy. This kind of painting demands 
a special and rather rare sort of mind in its creator; and there 
is nothing more banal, nothing more transparent, than the attempt to 
paint on a poetic plane by an artist whose talents and instincts really 


“Jester with Birds’, by Edward Gage: from the Exhibition of the 
Society of Scottish Artists, 1954, at the Royal Scottish Academy, 
Edinburgh . 


lie in some more prosaic but not necessarily inferior realm. I do feel 
that in this exhibition there is a somewhat disquietingly large number of 
painters who, in the vulgar phrase, are quite patently “ chancing their 
arms”. And the point must be made that there is a little too much of 
the “ clever-clever” in this exhibition. However, there is a great deal 
more that is really clever and genuine from the younger painters, as well 
as a helpful salting from their elders and some good invited works. 
‘The S.S.A., though, is really the preserve of the young, and its 
chief interest lies in the yearly display of their progress, with the 
possibility, always, of an exciting discovery. In this respect I think there 
are two outstanding figures this year: Edward Gage and David Michie. 
Mr. Gage is definitely not included 
in the category I lave mentioned of 


really possesses it, in a very personal, 
non-derivative way. His “ Jester with 
Birds” I regard as-one of the best 
things in the exhibition. Inventive, truly 
imaginative, with fine quality of draw- 
ing and design, this picture has also a 
completeness, an authority, very seldom 
seen in the work of a young painter. 
David Michie is a different kind of 
painter, concerned with plasticity and 
purely pictorial relationships — rather 
than with associative idea. In the last 
year or so he seems to me to have made 
great strides. Sheer boldness can 
occasionally lead him astray. But his 
sense of drama—drama of the true 
aesthetic order—is unmistakable, 


UNIQUE AUCTION SALE 

There was a unique auction sale in 
London recently when twenty-seven 
ancient English titles of Lord of the 
Manor, with their attendant rights-and 
privileges and centuries-old documents, 
fetched nearly £10,000. The titles had 
been collected and privately bought 
over a period of time by three genera- 
tions of the Suffolk family of Beau- 
mont, and refer to manors in Essex, 
Suffolk, and Norfolk. BARBARA 
Hoorer, B.B.C. reporter, spoke about 
it in ‘ Radio Newsreel”. 

‘What sort. of people bought the 
Lordships?’ she asked. ‘ Most of them 
were ordinary people, students of social 
history, or often. residents in the villages 
concerned. Some of them do not even 
live in this country. Their interest was 

to stake their claim to a title or 
“piece” of old England—to buy themselves and their descendants 
roots here, if you like. And they were able to do that because just under 
100 years ago Joseph Beaumont started to collect Lordships like match- 
box labels. 

“The highest price in the sale was £525 for the Suffolk manor of 
Beaumonds in Lindsey, with its eighteenth-century court books. Cock- 
field Hall, which is in Suffolk, too, again has a Lady of the Manor, as it 
has had several times in its long history. The new Lady gave £300 for 


rte 


her Manor, with its five village greens—among them one delightfully 


named Buttons Green. F 


‘What, in fact, are the traditional rights of these new Lords and 


Ladies of the Manor? During the nineteen-twenties the Law of Property 


_ Acts wiped out many of the personal privileges and land rights of the 
Lord. But in a number of cases the manorial records, court rolls, and 


old local maps still go with the title. “Common land ” still attaches to 


some of the Manors—that is to say heath or waste ground which has 


not at any time been bought, enclosed, or cultivated. All that this 


amounts to usually is a few strips across heaths, or roadside verges. If 


the Lord can establish his claim to ownership of these verges, he is 
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Race Relations—V 


Canada: A 


Nation Still in the Making 


By WALTER KOLARZ 


ANADA is one of the rich and blessed countries of the earth. 

It is rich in territory; after the Soviet Union and China it is 

the largest country in the world. It is rich as the world’s third 

trading nation, ranking after the United States and Britain. 
It is rich in industrial output, which has increased fourfold since 1939. 
Considering the tremendous assets at Canada’s disposal and its expand- 
ing economy, its popu- 
lation is still small. It 
has reached 15,250,000, 
and is still only about 
one-tenth. of the popu- 
lation of the United 
States. And yet this 
numerically small Cana- 
dian nation is one of the 
most interesting ones 
which a student of ethnic 
and racial problems can 
find anywhere. 

The very term ‘ Cana- 
dian’ has many facets. 
Canadians are, first of 
all, the 150,000 Red 
Indians, the aboriginal 
inhabitants of the coun- 
try. They form only one 
per cent. of its popula- 
tion. Nevertheless, 
modern Canada clearly 
bears their mark. The 
capital, Ottawa, itself has 
an Indian name, and so 
have other big cities of 
the country, such as 
Toronto, Winnipeg, and 
Quebec. Apart from the 
Indians, only Canada’s 
9,000 Eskimos can lay a priority claim to the title of ‘ Canadian’, In 
fact, this Canadianhood of the Eskimos is obtaining increasing recogni- 
tion. One of the principal expressions of their personality, their art, is 
more and more appreciated and looked upon as part of the Canadian 
cultural patrimony. 

Indians and Eskimos are certainly most interesting and picturesque, 
but let us not lose sight of the fundamental fact that the Canadian nation 
of today consists primarily of people of European origin; in the first 
place, of people whose culture is English or French, the official 
languages of the country. At the first 
glance, the English element seems to have 
a clear advantage over the French one. 
Nearly sixty per cent. of all Canadians 
have English as their mother-tongue and 
only thirty per cent. French. Moreover, 
the English-speaking element is more. or 
less evenly distributed throughout Canada 
whilst the French are in the majority 
only in one out of ten provinees. But, 
on the other hand, the French Canadians 
have a considerable advantage over their 
English-speaking compatriots. They are 
‘culturally and historically a much more 


speaking element will ever be. 
English in Canada is not used - by 
' Anglo-Saxons alone, but, as in the United 
States, constitutes a lingua franca that is 
spoken by both the Anglo-Saxons and 


Red Indians, the aboriginal inhabitants of Canada 


closely-knit community than the English- 


dozens of groups of immigrants who have never had any cultural 
associations with the British Isles. French, on the other hand, or rather 
the peculiar brand of Canadian French, is really the language of the 
descendants of 65,000 or so Frenchmen who settled in what was the 
“New France’ in the eighteenth century. Indeed, it happens only in 
rare instances (mostly in the case of Italians) that a European immigrant 

is absorbed into the French-speaking group.. The 
French Canadians call themselves Canadiens and refer 
to the English-speaking Canadians as Anglais. This 
seemingly strange use of the word Canadien has often 
irritated the Canadians of Anglo-Saxon descent, but 
in the light of Canada’s history it is not altogether 
incomprehensible. The French Canadians of today 
were the first Europeans to inhabit that vast country. 
From their point of view, everyone arriving after 
them was not a Canadian in the same sense as the 
original French settlers but was a newcomer. But, 
seen from a Canadian patriotic angle, this approach 
of the French Canadians has also its positive sides. 
The fact that the French people of Quebec describe 
themselves as Canadians without any further qualifi- 
cation, only shows that their undivided loyalty belongs 
to the New World, and they donot look back longingly. 
to France in Europe. 

The political institutions«of the French Canadians 
are hardly less democratic than those of the third or 
fourth Republi¢—but they are a result of slow consti- 
tutional developments. They bear no relation to the 
French Revolution and the ideology and political 
climate which ensued from it. The ‘ laigue’ civilisa- 
tion of France is completely alien to French Canada. 
Its educational system, from the elementary schools in 
the villages of Quebec to the four French Canadian 
universities (Quebec, Montreal, Ottawa, St. Joseph), is 
strongly influenced by. Roman Catholic spirit and 
leadership. In assessing the importance of the French 


pe 


One of the 9,000 Eskimos who, apart from the Indians, are the only people 
who ‘ can lay a priority claim to the title of “‘ Canadian”’’ 


Canadian factor one must also bear in mind that the biological growth 
of French Canada proceeds at a much quicker pace than that in the rest 
of the country. Only in years of particularly strong immigration from 
Europe is the natural gain of the French-speaking population offset. The 
concentration of the’ French Canadians in the Province of Quebec, far 
from being a political handicap, has turned out to bea considerable asset 
to them. Quebec has managed to occupy a key position in Canadian 


: politics, and a federal posechinent without Quebec’s support ive become 


unthinkable. The present Canadian Prime Minister, Mr. St. Laurent, is 


himself a French Canadian from the Quebec Province. 
Of course, French- and English-speaking Canadians have their mutual - 
grievances. Socially they mix little and they often criticise each 
other’s cultural isolationism. However, compared with certain ethnic 
- conflicts in Europe, relations between French- and English-speaking 


Canadians seem satisfactory. This applies especially to conditions in 
the city of Montreal which after Paris is the largest French city in the 
world but which also contains a large English-speaking group. In 
Montreal the two langyages are used in a completely arbitrary way, 
street plates and inscriptions all over the city may be French or 
English or bilingual, whereby sometimes French, sometimes English 


figures first. It is obvious that Canada does not know the language ~ 


legislation which in the countries of central and south- eastern Europe 
has produced so much tension and discord, 


Polyglot Street 
‘The French- and English-speaking areas of Montreal are divided by 
the long St. Lawrence Boulevard which is neither French nor English 


- but one of the most polyglot streets in the world. All languages of 


Europe are spoken there. Almost next door to each other you would 
find a ‘ Ukrainian National Home’, a German book-shop, a Polish 
restaurant called ‘ Mazurka’, a hardware shop belonging to a Monsieur 
Lariviére, a Czech butcher’s shop which advertises sausages and smoked 
meat ‘as at home’, and a Balmoral Tavern—to mention only a few 


elements that make up the international character of the boulevard. The — 


St. Lawrence Boulevard is the true symbol of cosmopolitarr Canada and 
particularly of those twenty per cent. of the Canadian population who 
hail from European countries other than Britain and France. The last 
Canadian census, which was taken in 1951, classified 620,000 inhabitants 


of the country as of German origin, 395,000 as Ukrainian, 283,000 as ~ 


Scandinavian, 264,000 as Dutch, and 219,000 as Polish, to mention 


only the larger immigrant groups. This non-Anglo-Saxon and non- 


French element in Canada’s population is primarily concentrated in 
central and western Canada. In the three prairie provinces—Manitoba, 
Saskatchewan, and Alberta—it constitutes over half of the population. 
.In British Columbia, which occupies Canada’s south-west. and 
borders on the Pacific coast, people of Anglo-Saxon stock form the 
majority, but the territory has nevertheless a very strong international 
character. In Vancouver, the largest city of British Columbia and the 
third largest city of Canada, there live at least twenty different ethnic — 
groups which have from 500 members upwards. British Columbia’s 
population comes not only from Europe but also from the orient—from 
China, Japan, and India. Vancouver’s Chinatown is the most interesting 
and lively part of the city. Until 1942, Vancouver had also a Japanese 
quarter, the so-called ‘little Tokyo’, but as a war-time emergency - 


measure the Japanese were evacuated to other parts of Canada, and only 


a small portion returned after the end of hostilities. 


Out of the many European groups living in the provinces of western 


Canada, and forming part of the Canadian nation, I should like to 


~ single out one in particular, the Ukrainians. I do so because Canada 


means more to the Ukrainians than to most other ethnic groups which 


have settled in the vast country. To the. Dutch and Icelanders, Nor- 


wegians and Italians, it may be a matter of slight interest but not 
more that some of their compatriots have migrated to Canada. But 
for the Ukrainians the situation is different. In Canada, nearly 
400,000 Ukrainians and children of Ukrainians find today that political 


‘ and religious freedom and that economic prosperity which is denied 


to the 35,000,000 Ukrainians who are living in the Soviet Union. 
In the Soviet Ukraine, the Ukrainian, if he is politically active, has 


only the choice between joining the Cummunist Party and going 


underground. In Canada, he can choose between every shade of political 
opinion from the extreme right to the extreme left. And this choice 


is by no means a theoretical one. The Ukrainian Canadians have divided . 


their sympathies fairly evenly among the various Canadian parties. This 
can be seen from the political allegiance of the four M.P.s of Ukrainian 


origin who in the autumn of 1953 were elected to the Federal Parlia- 


ment of Ottawa. Among these four there is a Liberal, a Conservative, a 

member of the Co-operative Commonwealth Federation (the Canadian 
Labour Party) and one belonging to the Social Credit Party which — 
has a strong following among the farmers of Alberta and British 
Columbia. The Ukrainian Canadians also play a conspicuous 
part in provincial politics. Fifteen Ukrainians. sit in various provincial 


legislatures. In Edmonton, the largest town of the Pike soy of Alberta, 


a erekan is is mayor, and in bles government 
Ukrainian Olekos Sg beara BEC a 


party. There are as muy as 600 ‘Ukrainian Cae Ca 
Canada and as many as 220 Orthodox ones. How 
interesting aun of ad figs “id beracacer ies p of t 


would be < kulaks” in Sevier conditions, 6c ree own mu Merwe 
180 hectares of land each. But there is an ever-increasing eet op of 
those owning 300 hectares and more, even up to.2,000. 

As time goes on, the Ukrainian Canadians 


_ value of their contribution to the country as a whole. Their industry, 


their love of the soil, their artistic talents, all this will go into the 


common fund of Canadian nationhood. Many Ukrainians will come to. 


adopt the English language, but this will be compensated by the fact 
that interest and understanding for Ukrainian and Slavonic culture in 
Canada is spreading throughout the nation. There are now departments — 
for Slavonic studies at several Canadian universities, particularly i in those _ 
of the provinces where Ukrainians form larger minority groups. — ent 


- The adaptation of all the different immigrants to Canadian life and 


their absorption into the Canadian nation proceeds slowly and gradually dpe 
without any pressure from above. Just because this assimilation is not - 


prompted by compulsory measures but dictated by. the personal interests 


are bound “to oF 
become less Ukrainian and more Canadian, but this will ‘not lessen the 


of the immigrants it has not met. with any major active or passive —  . 


resistance. There are, however, a few exceptions which have come. from 4 


religious rather than from national communities. 


An interesting group that has, up to now, successfully resisted its 


Canadianisation is the fundamentalist sect of .‘ Hutterites’ which has 


8,000 followers distributed among” sixty-five colonies throughout the : 


Canadian prairie provinces. In clothing, language—they speak an 
antiquated sixteenth-century German dialect—and customs they differ 
totally from their surroundings. Their farms and their entire economy 
are run on the basis of a Christian communism. They do not participate 


in elections nor do they hold public office. They refuse the acceptance — 


of both family allowances and old-age pensions. As they have the 
highest birth rate of any group in Canada, and indeed throughout ‘the 
world, they are constantly spreading out and founding new ‘ colonies ”. 


In Alberta their group imperialism is considered a minor menace and “ 


legislation was ‘passed to limit Hutterite land purchases. 
A much more obnoxious group than’ the peaceful Hutterites are the 
‘Sons of Freedom’, an extremist off-shoot of the Russian sect of the 
Dukhobors. They are between 2,000 and 3,000 strong and live | mostly — 
in British Columbia. They not only refuse to be integrated into — 


Canadian society but conduct an active struggle against it. Resta * 


dynamiting of railway lines, and demonstrative display of nudism are- 
their favourite ways of voicing their protest. One may well ask, protest 
against whom and for what? Only the dark’ past of the ‘Dukhobor 
people, their sufferings and frustrations can explain the conduct of the - 
extremists in their midst. Their fathers had fled from the oppressive 
rule of the Russian Tsars. Inveterate suspicion of their surroundings 
and opposition to proper education has prevented them from realising — 


that they are now living in a different state where their traditional forms _ 


of protest are out of place. A special Dukhobor Research Committee — 
consisting of some of the best scholars of British Columbia was set up 
in 1950. Its report analysed the situation of the Dr 
every possible angle and made a number of recommendations, It is 
hoped that these will help to transform the so-called ‘ Sons of Freedom?” 

into proper citizens sof et free Canada which hitherto jee have failed 


to tadeeat moet a lit 
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Problems ee eLecrptlgh sits Kaxaiations ere a = i 


The Canadian nation is still in the making. Thousands: of Ww 
immigrants from every part of Europe are arriving in Can: Vv 
month—tens of thousands every year. More than | 


within the past three years. These masses of newcomers poset a 
problems of absorption and adaptation. Some will need a prolonged 
6 oar 


period to grow into the Canadian atmosphere, but in 


Canada will be enriched, for the new i ee : Z 


assets to the Canadian nation of tomorrow—professi 
mination to = hard, readiness to ‘42 their Bie 
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THE LISTENER 


Citizens in Prison 


A QUEEN’S COUNSEL on training for freedom 


6 WENTY-FIVE. All correct, sir’. ‘ Thirty-one. All correct, 
sir ’>-‘ Eighteen. All correct, sir’. I heard that formula being 
repeated over and over again during recent weeks when I 
was making a tour of some of the principal prisons in England. 
With me, invariably, was the prison governor, and in this way a prison 


officer would report to him that all his 
charges were in safe keeping. 

Behind the formula I have no doubt 
there lurks the idea of possible escape. 
Yet I cannot help feeling that the 
thought occurs to few prisoners nowa- 
days. They must realise full well that 
escape, even if it were practicable, 
would probably mean going into hiding 
and cutting themselves off even more 
from relatives and friends. It is a fact, 
anyway, that out of the average num- 
ber of 19,000 men and women who are 
in prisons in England on any one day 
at the present time very few do attempt 
to escape—and fewer succeed. 

During the past fifty years or so our 


‘ penal system has been completely trans- 


formed. There was a time when 


' prisoners were treated with the utmost 


severity, when hard labour was degrad- 
ing, as it was intended to be—the days 
of the treadmill, the shot-drill, and the 
crank. But that system did not produce 
the desired results. Crime did not de- 
crease: it continued to flourish. In 1895 
a committee presided over by the late 
Lord Gladstone recommended that, for 
the future, deterrence and reformation 
should be treated as ‘ primary and con- 
current objects ’. These principles have 
governed our penal system ever since. 
Underlying them is 
the theory that the 
way to reduce crime 
is to cure—or attempt 
to cure—the offender, 
not just to punish 
him. So we no longer 
send people to prison 
for punishment, we 
send them to prison as 
a punishment: and 
the period of a prison 
sentence is now a 


training for freedom, 
for the time when the 
prisoner will take his 
place in the. com- 
munity again. 

It was these ideas 
that prompted the 
great changes in our 


duced under the 
Criminal Justice Act 
of 1948. Among other 
things, this act abo- 
lished penal servitude 


| de at 
‘ 


Prisoners at Falfield ‘open’ prison, Gloucestershire, during their 
leisure time. Falfield was formerly an earl’s country seat 


instituted a form of treatment called ‘ corrective training’. ‘The pur- 
poses of training and treatment of convicted prisoners’, say the latest 
prison rules, ‘ shall be to establish in them the will to lead a good and 
useful life on discharge, and to fit them to do so’. 

This training for freedom, of course, depends for its success on the 


prisoner’s co-operation with the prison 
authorities, and that is not always forth- 
coming. In the Report of the Com- 
missioners of Prisons for 1953, which 
was issued last month, was this com- 
ment by the governor of one of our 
local prisons: 
Most of the young men here are 
quite content to sit sewing mailbags. 

. . . Few of them evince any desire to 

better themselves and learn anything. 

. . . When asked how they propose to 

fill their spare time the usual reply is: 

“Oh, I can do that all right, there’s 

plenty to read and there are the other 

chaps in the cell to talk to’. 

‘Other chaps in the cell’. Perhaps 
the outstanding impression I have of 
the local prisons I visited is the over- 
crowding. The situation is better than 
it was, but it is still serious. At the end 
of last year, according to the Commis- 
sioners’ Report, 4,575 men were sleeping 
three in a cell, When I visited Wands- 
worth, I was told that in that one prison 
alone there were 600 men sleeping three 
in a cell. The prison governors cannot 
help it—they have to cope with all the 
prisoners sent to them as best they can— 
but they do not like it. I would condemn 
the practice on two grounds: first, be+ 
cause of the inevitable lack of proper 
sanitary arrangements; second, because 
I am sure it is a bad 
thing for a prisoner to 
have other convicted 
offenders as close 
companions—bad, be- 
cause my guess is that 
they will talk about 
their common experi- 
ences; about crime. 
And when there are 
‘other chaps in the 
cell to talk to’ they 
are less likely to co- 
operate in the social 
and educational activi- 
ties of the prison. In- 
cidentally, at Park- 
hurst, Isle of Wight, 
where there are men 
serving longer  sen- 
tences, and where they 
are entitled to spend 
their evenings to- 
gether, about a quar- 
ter of them prefer to 
be alone in their cells. 
They dislike their fel- 
lows as much as they 
dislike detention. 


Thinking shat this "problem: of Se 5, in our local prisons, 


-I wonder whether we are not sending too many people to prison nowa-— 


days. There are other figures in the Comimissioners’ Report which 


interest me on this point. In 1952—the figures are not available for 


last year—over 5,000 people were committed to prison for non-payment 


of fines; and in more than half the cases time to pay had not been 
allowed. I cannot see any point in fining a person unless, as a rule, he 


is given time to pay. He might just as well be sent to prison straight 


away. There are a few cases in which a magistrate’ s court may be justi- 


- fied in ordering immediate committal: one is if the defendant appears 
to have the means to pay on the spot. Another is if he has no fixed abode. 
But in that case, I would rather take a risk of default in payment than 
add unnecessarily to the congestion of our local prisons. The overcrowd- 
ing occurs only in local prisons for men. People sent to prison for non- 
payment of fines are sent to local prisons. In 1952, in our local prisons 
5,638 men were sleeping three in a cell, and 4,884 men were committed 
to prison for non-payment of fines. Well—I leave it at that. 


Corrective Training 
I mentioned ‘ corrective training ’ It is a new phrase in our penal 
terminology, and it refers to the attempts being made to save the man 


of twenty-one or more who seems set on a criminal life. One of the 


prisons where corrective training is carried out is Maidstone, and there 
are perhaps few people who have had more experience in the treatment 
of youthful offenders than the Governor of Maidstone, Mr. John Vidler. 
With all his experience, he was not prepared, when I talked to him, to 
dogmatise about the causes of crime. They vary from individual to 
individual, and one case affords little guidance for dealing with another. 
Each case must be dealt with in the light of its own particular facts, so 


the Governor treats all his prisoners as units, each with his own separate | 


background, each with his own separate weaknesses, each with his own 
separate chances of making good. - 

There are few prisoners at Maidstone whose Christian names 
Mr. Vidler does not know. In the last resort, the real object of corrective 
training is to give a prisoner hope—hope that he can, after all, make 
_ something of his life and be able to stand on his own feet outside. And 

at Maidstone I felt sure that the fact that he is treated as an individual 
is an important factor in this training. Even at Dartmoor, where there 
is a very different atmosphere, this business of training is being carried 
out too. At the time of my visit there were 630 men in Dartmoor; all 
of them recidivists—men who persist in crime, in spite of punishment 
_—all of them serving sentences of over four years, for burglary, house- 
breaking, and other felonies, and some, indeed, serving life sentences 
for even more serious crimes. Yet, after a day in the workshops or on 
the farm, these men were attending classes in languages, music, drama, 
- and so on. One of the prisoners had written a play, and I saw a a number 
of them rehearsing for a performance of it. 

That great prison reformer, Sir Alexander Paterson, once said that 


you cannot train men for freedom in a condition of captivity. That was 


_ twenty years ago, and I remembered the remark when I was visiting 
_ two of our open prisons, where a serious attempt is made to give the 
greatest possible freedom to the men in captivity. 


_ The prisoners at Leyhill-and Falfield in Gloucestershire are carefully _ 


selected men. Leyhill is a long-term open prison—the men are serving 
sentences of from three years to imprisonment for life. It was a strange 
experience for me, going round the prison, to encounter, almost every 
few yards, someone serving a life-sentence for murder; but the strange- 


ness passed as I saw how they behaved and how fully they appeared to - 


fit into the life of the prison. A crowning stage of this training for — 
freedom at Leyhill is the system of home leave. During a period of 
between four months and two months before he is discharged, the 
prisoner is allowed to go home on leave for five clear days. So he has 
a chance to accustom himself to the change before he is released. 


Altogether 250 prisoners have been out from Leyhill on home leave, 


and there has not been a single absentee. 
There has not been a single escape, either, for three years. In 1951, 
one prisoner walked out and got within a few miles of his home, when 
he asked the driver of a passing car for a lift. It was a police car, and © 
the police officers were out looking for him. This record, and the fact — 

‘that the men sent to open prisons are specially selected, seems a good 
answer to people who say that, while they approve of open prisons, 
they do not like the idea of having one in their own neighbourhood. 

About Falfield, the other open prison I visited, I want to say this: 
I wonder if it is not too ‘ grand’ a Place for a prison. It was formerly an 
_ earl’ country seat: a large mansion standing inits own grounds laid 


ee 
‘ 


S Orn 
the word “ welcome ’. As sa bints was cut 


34 of the 1953 Prison Commissioners’ Report: Peers i 


discharged, two have been sent back to Parkhurs ae 


elderly woman, also in the last stage of preventive -detenasons has 
spells of freedom. She prefers | worship outside 


“of her own cimean outside the prison, and, of course, she always 


2 eh Ye pee tenn bith PH SHG) eee ae ea 
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archway at t the entrance, was erased. It evi 
Commissioners that it was scarcely appropriat 
‘But I am not sure ott country mansions are 


to hare life | ana a know: that it is dificult to ae proj 
‘these prisons, but I would like to see huts erected © in 
Falfield to provide living accommodation and for use as W 
even at the expense of the ornamental gardens. as eae ; 2 

You will understand now what lies behind this remark i in paragrapt te ey 


Much thought has been given in the penal serie Sf ie world t Fone 
methods of devising a halfway house between the restricted custodial — ag 
conditions of the conventional prison and the uncharted freedom of the ae “ 
outside world, and many experiments have been made. . . On Novem- — 
ber 30, 1953, a beginning was ae in what is probably the most _ 
thorough-going” experiment — “pre-release” treatment which’ has nm Red 
hitherto been tried. > 4 we 


This refers to a hostel built in fhe: precincts. of Bristol prison, but 
separate from all the other buildings, which is occupied by a selected 
group of prisoners: who have been serving terms of preventive detention 52 
- at Parkhurst. It is this fact—that it concerns preventive detention men + — 
—that makes the Bristol experiment so ie teresting. They are the per- 
sistent offenders of thirty years of age or more, who have not profited 
from prison or other training and who have been put under lock and 
key for the protection of society. Their sentences range from five to 
fourteen years, and, unlike’ other prisoners, they get no. automatic 
remission of one-third of the sentence. Such a prisoner does not know — es 
when he will be released. That decision rests with an Advisory Board... 

It was 4 year ago at the end of this month that five such men, serving — 
_ sentences of at least five years, were sent from Parkhurst to the hostel 
in Bristol prison which I visited a few weeks ago. It is a brick and 


v= 


mah 


: 
_ concrete structure containing twelve separate cubicles—and each man Ld 


has his own key. There is also a combined living and dining room, a — = 
kitchenette with a fitted gas stove, adequate toilet and bath facilities, 
and constant hot water. From this hostel the men go out to work, like 
ordinary citizens, in Bristol. Only the employer and’ the foreman know — a 
their background, and it is left to the man himself to decide if. he 
should tell his workmates. Each man draws his own wages, and paysa 
board and lodging fee at the hostel. He is allowed £1 a week for pocket 
money, 12s. for midday meals, and enough petty cash for his bus fares — 2 
to and from work. If he has a family that was dependent on the. <= 
National Assistance Board while he was at Parkhurst, the man has to % 
maintain them to the same standard. The rest of-his earnings go into 
the Post Office Savings Bank. One man had over £150 standing to his 
credit when he was released. It is interesting, too, that all the men © % 
concerned have been approached at work with regard to membership 
of their Uy ade union, and all have decided to join. 2 


i oe > ee ¢ 
- Friends of ‘the uae! : = wey ee 
There are no prison visitors allotted to these men, but instead they Pe 

have the privilege of visiting, in their own homes, local people known 
as ‘Friends of the Hostel’. The prison Governor, Mr. Richards, “gpd ~S. 
He Deputy Governor, Mr. Ryan, told me they regard these visits as a-h 
most important feature of this work of rehabilitation, =~ Ste a 
Altogether, since this experiment started, sixteen ‘men. have’ ¢ 


from Parkhurst to the hostel at Bristol. ‘Eight of them have now been 


sanction against misbehaviour—and one man, after | 
re-convicted. It is too soon, after only a. year, to 
of this experiment, but it underlines one point whic 
whole issue. Training for freedom is really designed 
who, for one reason or another, has forfeited his rig. 
take his place in the community again. And whethe 
to do this depends as much on the community as on 
_in particular on the willingness of employers to see tha 
job. If he has that, he stands a good chance of redeemin pa: 
So, finally, I think of a London prison, of Holloway n, W 


Pp 7 
Sunday morning she ‘goes off in her ‘ Sunday best’ to attend 


- back. She. Se: for freedom.—Hom 
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THE LISTENER 


An Exciting Legacy of Roman Britain 


J. M. C. TOYNBEE on the temple of Mithras in the Walbrook 


SHOULD like to begin with an expression of gratitude: first to 
Mr. W. F. Grimes, Director of the London Museum, and his 
Colleagues who made the brilliant discovery of the temple of 
Mithras in London, and secondly, to the owners of the Bucklers- 
bury site, the Legenland Property Coapaly, Limited. It is owing to their 
public spirit that the excavation 
was undertaken in the first instance {27 
and continued for so long; and they — 
have now added to their generosity 
by defraying the cost of moving 
the temple to a neighbouring place. 
_ Many of us would like to have seen 
the shrine preserved in situ. That 
would have been, scientifically, the 
most satisfactory solution of the 
problem. For although the building 
has now been- fully excavated, 
planned, and recorded, students of 
other countries and of future 
generations might have wished to 
assess or re-examine it, in its 
original setting, for themselves. But 
to leave it where it was proved to 
be impracticable; and we must be 
thankful that we have managed to 
save so much of the actual structure 
of what may, at present, claim to 
be our most important and exciting 
legacy from London’s Roman past. 
There can: be few people in 
Britain today who have not heard 
of Mithras, His name has long been 
familiar to readers of Rudyard 
Kipling’s Puck of Pook’s Hill; in 1951 Professor I. A. Richmond broad- 
cast a talk on the Mithraic shrine which he had recently excavated just 


outside the Roman fort at Carrawburgh on Hadrian’s Wall*; and only - 


a few weeks ago all the newspapers were describing scenes in the City 

of London, near the Mansion House, when 80,000 people queued to 

see the Mithraeum which Mr. Grimes and his assistants had un- 
_ covered, while working on behalf of the Roman and Medieval London 

Excavation Council. Mithras, the Persian saviour-god, lord of light, 
virtue, and life, who mastered, through conflict, the forces of darkness, 
evil, and death, was first known to 
the Roman world in the last cen- 
tury before Christ; and during the first 
three centuries ef our era his cult 
spread widely through the Empire, its 
propagator-in-chief being the Roman 
army. If you were to look at the distri- 
bution-map of Mithraic remains pub- 
lished in Franz Cumont’s Mysteries of 
Mithra, you would see them dotted 
thickly through the northern frontier- 
provinces, from the Danube to the 
Tyne. 

Mithras was a well-known figure in 
the military districts of Roman Britain 
before last September. Three of his 
temples had been excavated on the line 
of Hadrian’s Wall—at Housesteads in 
the nineteenth century, at Carrawburgh 
in 1950, and, only last year, at Rud- 
chester. Moreover, traces of him had 
come to light at the three great legion- 
ary. fortresses at York, Chester, and 
Caerleon. But if you were to look at 


- Two more marble sculptures dis- 
_ covered in the Walbrook in - 
late nineteenth century: above, 
_‘Fiver- and. (ppest (height, 144 inches 

posite) Bonus arene: & 
genius of Good 
_ height, 233 inches) 


Relief showing Mithras slaying the bull, dedicated by a yeteran of the Second 
Augustan Legion and discovered in the Walbrook at the end of last century 
(height 174 inches, width 22 inches) 


Illustrations by courtesy of the Trustees of the London Museum 


the distribution-map again, you would see that he was a!so worshipped 
at the large cosmopolitan ports and trading centres of the Empire—in 
such places as Alexandria, the Piraeus, Carthage, Puteoli on the Bay of 
Naples, Ostia, the port of Rome, and Rome itself—all places where 


merchants, business men, and craftsmen from the east were congregated. 


As god of truth and the plighted 
word, Mithras safeguarded con- 
tracts. At Ostia no less than eigh- 
teen Mithraea are known, and these 
have recently been published by the 
Italian excavators in a monu- 
mental and = richly — illustrated 
volume. 

London, as we know, was just 
such a centre in Roman times. It 
had, indeed, its fort, as Mr. Grimes 
revealed in 1950; and troops must 
have passed through it constantly 
on their way to and from the con- 
tinent. A rather crude relief show- 
ing Mithras-slaying the bull, dedi- 
cated by a_veteran of the Second 
Augustan Legion and said to have 
been found in the late nineteenth 
century, in the Walbrook, at a depth 
of twenty feet, has long been one of 
the treasures of the London 
_ Museum; and it was regarded at 
~ that time as hinting at the existence 
of a London Mithraeum. But the 
Walbrook was the heart of Lon- 
dinium’s civil and commercial life; 
and the unique importance of the 
new discovery lies in the fact that it is the first temple of Mithras to 
have been actually found in the southern and civilian areas of Roman 
Britain. Mithraea may have 
existed in some of the other im- 
portant townships—in the coloniae 
of Colchester, Lincoln, and Glou- 
cester, and in the municipium of 
Verulamium near St. Albans. But 
of that we know nothing at 
present. The so-called Mithraeum 
at Colchester is likely to be, as 
is certainly that at Burham, Kent, 
a commercial cellar. The London 
Mithraeum, probably built about 
A.D. 150, so far stands alone in 
central and south-eastern England. 

This, however, is not the new 
temple’s sole title to fame. Not 
only is, its plan, measuring sixty 
by twenty-five feet, virtually com- 
plete and readily intelligible to 
the layman, no less than to the 
expert; but it shows architectural 
features some of which are unique 
among Mithraea in Britain and 
rare among those in the rest of 
the Empire. These are, first, the 
raised, semi-circular, projecting 
apse, rendered in elegant masonry, 
flanked by rounded buttresses, 
furnished with a pair of columns 
standing on its chord, and prob- 
ably roofed by a_half-dome; 


*An extract from, the talk was printed in THe LisTENER, January 18, 1951 
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idealised head in classical style: 
sculpture, without the marking of the pupils, which we find in the 


- hailed as 


Bay i aaie the two rows of cy a seven on each. aes dividing nave 
- from aisles; and, thirdly, the fact’ ‘that the aisles were originally only 


slightly raised above the level of the nave and were floored with boards, 


‘on which there may have stood movable couches. A fragment of black 
~ Jeather with brilliant gold-leaf ornament, found in the temple, may be 
_ part of the upholstery of such a couch. Most Mithraea, on the ie pte 

_ hand, have straight ends, or straight-backed apses, high platforms, on 
_ which the worshippers reclined, along the aisles, and no columns. Of 

the eighteen at Ostia, only one has round columns and a curving apse; 

while the Rudchester Mithraeum has a shallow, projecting, segmental 


apse, but no colonnades: Indeed, were it not for the unequivocally 
pagan objects found in and near it, the Walbrook building might, on 
the score of its basilical ground-plan, have been interpreted as a 
Romano-Christian church, We may restore it in imagination with a 


pitched, tiled roof, and perhaps with a few small windows high up in 


the walls. Theoretically, a Mithraeum was a dimly-lit cave, the scene 
of the god’s main exploit. 


+ 


“A Veritable Mine of Sculptures’ 

Furthermore, the Walbrook temple has proved to be a veritable mine 
of‘sculptures, some of them carved in foreign, probably Italian, marbles 
and representing a far higher quality of art than we normally see in 
Roman Britain. Four of them, at least, are not in any sense provincial 
works, but bear a Mediterranean stamp. There is first the Mithraic 
head with Phrygian cap, found on September 18, which won for the 
shrine its three weeks’ reprieve and led to all the other discoveries. That 
was surely the bull-tamer’s master-stroke, to show his head at zero-hour 


and outwit the bulldozer. This head is of white marble and is carved 


in the style of the late second century. As completed with its neck, a 
perfect fit, discovered a few days later, it might be thought to be that 


of Cautes, one of Mithras’ torch-bearing attendants, who carried his 


torch erect, a symbol of light, day, and life, shown here as looking up 
towards some representation of the god to the left of him. 
On the other hand, there would seem to be no reason why the head 


- should not be that of Mithras himself, averting his gaze as he plunges 


his knife into the throat of the mystic bull, symbol of life through death, 
on the back of which he would be kneeling towards the right. This is, 
in fact, his favourite pose in renderings of that culminating episode in 
his career—an episode of cosmic import, depicted in almost all 
Mithraea, as being the central theme of the Mithraic faith, just as the 
Crucifix in our churches depicts the central theme of Christianity. The 
Walbrook head must be part, either of a very high relief carved against 
a solid background, or of a free-standing group seen against a wall. Such 


_a relief, or group, slightly under life-size, could have stood on the plat- — 


form in the apse at the western end of the temple; and the holes in 


the floor round the inner face’ of the apse might have held supports for 


lamps, designed to set off the scene theatrically against a glow of light 
behind. The worshipper entering through the door at the east end, by 
the narthex, would have been suitably awed. Arrangements for similar 
lighting-effects have been detected in the Carrawburgh and Housesteads 
Mithraea ‘and in the one below the church of Santa Prisca on oo 


- Aventine in Rome. 


_ Secondly, we have from the Walbrook shrine the head of grey, 


polished marble, about eleven inches high, discovered so dramatically 


by Mrs. Audrey Williams at dusk, on September 26. This is a purely 
the eyes are blank, as in- Greek 


Mithras head and in most Roman work of this time. It can hardly be a 
portrait. Some have described it as the head of a youth—a temple- 
attendant or another deity—wearing a diadem. Mithras was often 
“Unconquered Sun’; and one might have expected to find 
here, in his company, some representation of the Sun-god with his 
characteristic crown of rays. But my own view is that the curious ‘ cap ” 

of marble, seen passing across the brow and behind the ears of the — 
Walbrook head, represents the seating for a metal.‘ Attic’ helmet with 


upturned peak and neck-guard; and that this head, with its crisp curls 
in front and thick tresses on the nape of the neck, may be that of a 
_. goddess, namely Athena-Minerva. Minerva was, like Mithras, con- 
.queror of death (she often appears in that capacity in funerary con- 
texts), and dedications. to her in Mithraea have been recorded, - 

Thirdly, there is the cache of marble sculptures found on October 4 R 


—the enigmatic, detached, right hand of a colossal statue, clutching the 
hilt of a knife or dagger; the dainty little group, in the full Hellenistic 


tradition, of Hermes-Mercury, seated naked on a rock, with wings in 
his yar a purse in his hand, a tortoise beneath one foot, and a ram | 


eh | 


«. 


‘ury 
coloured marble, with eyes ‘marked 7 “casca (2 


carved ‘hand with knife looks like that of M nras aie 
a group os ah mammoth size could tee have g t 


of srerehaes shat as” the ‘kindly ee of souls on. eee 
Serapis, the Graeco- -Egyptian god of fertility and the un 
giver of life abundant in this world and the next. H. 
attested in other Mithraea and he sometimes bears ‘the: ' 


Sauer vs 


‘ 
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of ‘Sol’ and ‘invictus’, tae RS 
In the fourth place there is the small, fivicigine group Saeaea on 3 
October 7 and somewhat inferior in style and technique to the sculptures — ae 
so far discussed.-In the centre is Bacchus, swaying slightly” ‘and 2s 


supported on the right by a Satyr; further to the right is a Maenad, 
hugging a sacred casket, and on the left is Silenus on his ass, with , 
Pan seated above him. The group seems to have been complete when 2 5 
buried, the heads of Satyr, Maenad, and Pan having been accidentally — 
destroyed at the moment of discovery. Such scenes of Bacchic jollifica- — ve 
tion are a common theme of Roman funerary art, as allegories of bliss 
in paradise; and they are in keeping here. Life after death was the — ‘as 
common goal of all the cults practised in this pantheon. 

With this series of marbles we may connect two other marble sculp- =s 
tures, also of high quality, said to have been found, as was the veteran’s 
Mithraic relief, in the Walbrook, in the late nineteenth century, ata 
depth of twenty feet, and, like it, now to be seen in the London __ 
Museum. The Ransom Collection, to which the pair once belonged, was 7.24 
formed in 1889; and since that was the very date of the building of 
the houses that covered the temple-site, there can be little doubt that 
they came from this Mithraeum. The subjects of these two sculptures— = 

-a river-god or sea-god and-a male genius of Good Fortune ‘respectively 5 
—would, moreover, be no less at home in a Mithraic shrine, since _ 
water-gods and genii are also associated with Mithras. To conclude a 
this study of the sculptures, I must single out for special mention two 
‘more of the recent finds: the stone relief showing the lower half of 
Mithras’ other torch-bearing companion, Cautopates, symbol of dark- 
ness, night, and death, standing with legs crossed and torch reversed; . 
and the small marble roundel, one of the most intriguing of the objects 4 
that have come to light. This may be contemporary with a rehabilitation 
of the shrine in the late fourth century, when the colonnades were 
dismantled, wooden partitions and a new altar installed, and new floors _ >; 
laid above the level of the deposits in which most of the sculptures — or 
were found—perhaps as a result of the pagan revival under Julian the © oe 

Apostate. This roundel bears in low relief a scene of which the pro- Sy AK 

tagonists appear to be an eastern mother-goddess, with.a large fish on a os 

table in front of her, and two confronted horsemen, with long, pointed = 
beards and Phrygian caps and accompanied by ‘grooms’ and serpents. __ 
We probably -have here the Syrian fish-goddess, Atargatis, and the __ 
oriental rider-gods, counterparts of the Graeco-Roman ame such — aie 
as we see on Palmyrene reliefs and on Mithraic gems. > Ba ‘ 

Of the ritual objects, yielded by this remarkable temple I can mention — : 
only the most important, which are a timber-lined well, a drain, a 2 
stone holy-water say pees of two massive stone lavers, and twoaltars, 
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Complementary. Sihioe: ee, r i ihe ee 
The Carrawburgh and London Mithraea comiplentat one See in 
a most interesting way. The Carrawburgh shrine revealed, among many 
other things, several impressive details of the ordeals, by cold, fire,  _ 
and simulated death, that you had to undergo if you wished to pass 
through some or all of the seven grades of Mithraic i initiation and take 
part in the secret rites—rites to which, incidentally, women were — 
probably not admitted, although the figure of a very ill-favoured _ r 
mother-goddess was dug up in this northern Mithraeum. The London B= 
shrine shows us vividly the standard of architectural. and tast 
to which some of Mithras’ devotees aspired in this 1 rovince 
on the outskirts of the Empire. It has greatly enhanced our respect 
_ Romano-British cul it also throws fresh lig 


ches case, con 


F 


ted with Rates 
Sabazios, Raectis ‘Mercury, ‘Minerva, -water-god, 
_ the oriental Dioscuri—it is an impressive galaxy; 
in a Mithraeum. Mithras never excluded kindred — 

Mec 706! as evidence from elsewhere had already clearly shown. 
oa ; rble heads, of Mithras, Minerva, and Serapis, from the 
oa ook Mithraeum, are self-contained units, carved separately and 
ae inserted into their respective bodies, which may have been made of 
ous in ferior materials—coarser marble, stone, or even stucco. At any rate, 
eS: it, is lear. pega three) heads | were et detached and, like several 


> iti is not Hhieacaipsbie. to guess t that ae were those’ oe Meh cherie con- 
eee to SVE. > the sculptures from Christian iconoclasts ‘in the time of 
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CAN imagine it seeming pewand: to some people that a French 
_ essay, written in school by any nineteenth-century English author, 
should cause excitement when it suddenly comes to light. When 
f Bi the author is Emily Bronté, though, our curiosity, even our excite- 
-- ment, is real enough. She is the most mysterious figure in our literature, 

and any previously unknown writing of hers—a letter, a scrap of a 
diary, a lost poem, would be eagerly examined. ; 

: It so happens that such a piece of work, small but complete and 
ya very interesting, has come to light, and is being published in the Tran- 
; ¥: > reat of the Bronté Society, both in the original French, and in the 
po English - translation which the Society has given me the privilege of 
it _ making. It is an essay with a sombre title, ‘The Palace of Death’, 

which Emily wrote when she was twenty-four, and a pupil with Charlotte 

in the Heger pensionnat in Brussels. We know from Charlotte that 
_ M. Heger’s method was to allow them to choose the subjects of their 
essays themselves, and then to discuss and correct what they had written. 

We know. that he thought them extraordinarily talented pupils, and 
iy _ Emily the more profound and original of the two, though she was far 
less tractable than Charlotte, and used to argue with him and refuse to 
_. alter her ideas. He showed Mrs. Gaskell at least one of these essays, a 

long one by Charlotte on ‘ The Death of Napoieon ’, which so impressed 


have shown her some of Emily’s as well, for he certainly had them. 

_ Five short ‘essays by Emily Bronté came to light some time ago; the 
manuscripts are now in America, and they were published in England 
a the Bronté Society. And now M. Heger’s descendants have found 


Rp as 


among their papers two more essays—Charlotte’ s“ identical one on 


_ Napoleon which Mrs. Gaskell used, and ‘The Palace of Death’, a 

___ shorter, hitherto unknown one by Emily. Both have been acquired by 
a; the Bronté Society, and will go into the splendid Bronté collection at 
~ Haworth Parsonage. I am. not going to give Charlotte’s essay here! we 
can all find a polished-up version in Mrs. Gaskell’s Life—rather better, 

_ it is amusing to find, or at least grander and more highflown than 

> Charlotte wrote, for M. Heger’s pride as a teacher tempted him to 
improve it vastly before he let Mrs. Gaskell copy it. Emily’s essay is far 
‘more lightly corrected. Either he was more satisfied with it than he was 

_ with Charlotte’s, or—what is more likely—as Mrs. Gaskell was not in- 
_ terested in it there was no temptation to polish it up into a Superior pro- 
duction. So- Emily’s very curious and illuminating piece is as she wrote it 
__  —beautifully written in her clear sloping hand, and as sombre:a piece of 
_ philosophical allegory as can ever have come out of a boarding-school 
Gas for: young | ladies. Here it isi in n my translation, { The Palace of. Death’: 2 


is «Long. ago, when men were > few, death lived firigally and husbanded 

her means. Her only minister was then Old Age, who kept the gates. of 

hte DER palace and brought in a solitary victim from time to time to appease 

‘ether, mistress’s hunger. This abstinence was ‘soon rewarded: Her 

_ Majesty’s prey grsiaehy increased, and Old Age discovered she had 
uch to do. 


her that she reproduced it, almost in full, in her ‘biography. He may 


ns re 
eesadficial ita and its 

eae eet mele as a. iabotival travesty of Holy Baptism, the 

Sacrifice of the Mass, and Holy Communion. Some of the Church: 

_ Fathers denounced it in no measured terms; and obviously the ty 


monotheistic, and open to all mankind. 


Nevertheless, we, looking back now across the span of the contin 


may view the cult of Mithras in a somewhat different perspective, as 
one of ‘the spiritual movements in the pagan world which prepared 


men’s minds and hearts, indirectly at least, for the acceptance of 


religions are fundamentally different—the one mythological, dualistic, — “x 
polytheistic, and restricted to a few; the other historical, sonisticy ae 


_. Christianity. How can I win rebirth, eternal life, and union with God 


in a blessed hereafter? That was the chief question that the Mitheaise- 
was asking, and Christianity supplied the final answer. 
—Third Programme. 


2 me  *The Palace of Death? 


Tene es ie < | “MARGARET LANE on a aae discovered essay by Emily Bronte 


‘It was at this time that Death decided to change her methods, and 
to nominate neW assistants and a Prime Minister. On the day appointed 


for the choice the silence of the sombre palace was broken by the _ 


arrival of candidates from every shore; vaults, chambers and galleries 
echoed with the sound of steps coming and going, as though the bones 
strewing their pavements had come suddenly to life; and Death, looking 
down from her throne, smiled hideously to see what multitudes were 
hurrying to serve her. 
‘Among the first comers were Rage and Vengeance, who placed 
themselves before Her Majesty, disputing loudly about the justice of 
their claims. Envy and Treason appeared in the shadows beyond; . 
Famine and Pestilence, supported by their companions Sloth and 
Avarice, took up convenient positions in the crowd, and cast a sornful 
eye on the other guests. They were obliged, however, to-give way when 


_Ambition and Fanaticism appeared.“The retinues of these two persons 
_ filled the council chamber, and they imperiously demanded ss a 


audience. 

**T do not doubt ”, said Ambition, “that Your Majesty will te just 
in your decision; but what is the use of wasting time in vain disputes 
when a glance suffices to single out the one who alone is worthy of this 
office? Who are all these claimants who besiege your throne? What can 
they do in your service? The most able among them can no more 
govern your empire than a soldier, whose sole quality is courage, can 
comnmand an army. They know how to strike a victim here and there; 
they can bring down a feeble prey, men on whom your mark has been 
visible from birth; but these are the limits of their usefulness: whereas 
I shall bring to your gates the flower of the race, those who are the very 
furthest from your power: I shall harvest them in their prime and 
bring them to you as offerings ir plenty. Besides, my resources are vast: 
my conquests are not made by the sword alone: 
allies secret but powerful: Fagaticism himself is but an instrument 
whom I employ ” 

‘ At these words Fanaticism tossed his savage head, and lifting to- 
wards Death an eye alight with madness, thus addressed her: “I know 
this braggart would like to borrow my arms and march under my 
banners, but is that a reason for presuming to compare herself with me? 
Not only shall I be as powerful as she in undermining states and laying 
waste kingdoms, but I shall penetrate into families, setting the son 
against the father, the daughter against the mother. Inspired by me, the 
faithful friend will become the mortal enemy, the wife betray her 
‘husband, the servant his master: none can resist me. I shall bestride 
the earth beneath the stars of heaven and crowns shall roll like stones 
under my feet. As to the others, they are not worthy of notice. Rage 
is unreasonable, Vengeance partial, Pestilence capricious, even Famine 
can be overcome by industry. Your Prime Minister must be one who is 


‘always near to men, surrounding and possessing them. Decide, then, 
“between Ambition and me: we are the only ones between whom your 


choice can waver’ 
* Fanaticism fell silent, and Her Majesty was pausing in doubt be- 


| 


I have other agents,  . 


te tween the two, when the ate of ie Sie atbed opehet id ace pee N 
~ a person before whom all drew back in amazement. She had a face which 


~ seemed to shine with health and joy, her step was light as the breeze, — 


and Death herself at first seemed uneasy at her approach. However, she ~ 
soon took heart. ‘‘ You know me”, said the stranger: 


“TI come later 
than the rest, but I know my cause is just. Some of my rivals are 


: _terrible, I own, and it is possible I shall be outdone in noisy deeds © 


which impress the vulgar: but I have a friend before whom this whole 
assembly will be forced to yield: her name is Civilisation: in a few 


more years she will inhabit this globe with us, and every century will 


ep 
ane 
wipe 

at 


increase her power. In the end she will seduce Ambition from your 


service; Rage she will curb with the restraints of law, she will disarm 


- Fanaticism, drive out Famine among the savages. I alone will flourish 


__ preaching, bigotry and sectarian hatred were things that all the Brontés 


under her rule. The power of the others will die with their supporters; 


mine will exist even when I am dead. When once I am known to the 


father, my influence will lay its hand upon the son: and before ever 
men unite to banish me from their midst, I shall have changed their 
very nature, making the entire species your easy prey. So effectively 


shall I do this, indeed, that Old Age will find his task a ‘sinecure, and 


your palace will be glutted with your victims ” 


*“ Say no more”, cried Death, descending from her throne to em-. 


brace Intemperance—for this was the stranger’s name. “ Enough that 
I know you. For the rest, I have important and profitable work; they 


shall all be my ministers: but for you alone is reserved the title of - 


33°39 
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Viceroy 


A Macabre Production 


This curious and singularly macabre Speodecea unless M. Heger 
departed from his usual method, was not written on a theme set or 
suggested by him, but was Emily Bronté’s own choice, and it is 
interesting to consider the date on which it was written. It is dated 
October 18, 1842, that is to say, at the end of her nine months in 
Brussels, less than a fortnight before Miss Branwell’s death recalled the 
sisters to Haworth. Emily was then twenty-four years old, and it — 
would be nearly another five years before she would begin Wuthering 
Heights. We have nothing else of hers from this Brussels period 
except two poems, both concerned with the Gondal saga and of little 
interest or merit. 

‘The Palace of Death’ has the same dark visionary tone as many 
of the Gondal poems, which are often concerned with dungeons drear, 
with revenge and violence, and with lonely death. There is in this 
essay, however, a: medieval flavour which is not found in any of the 
poems. The bone-strewn pavements, Death on her throne, surrounded 
by allegorical figures, seem to belong more to the fifteenth century 
than to the nineteenth, like those frescoes that come to light under 
the flaking eighteenth-century plaster of an old church. But this allegory, 
like other allegories, is simply the form chosen to express an abstract 
idea, and the idea so briefly and forcefully set out is that the most 
obvious evils are not necessarily those most destructive to man. Rage 


and Violence, Envy and Treason, Famine and Pestilence are scarcely. 


glanced at; Ambition and Fanaticism are more dangerous. What did 
Emily Bronté know of fanaticism? Religious fanaticism, certainly, she 
knew something of; the Evangelistic movement of the eighteenth 
century had left some ugly scars in the West Riding; fanatical lay 


had seen and heard. But when Emily herself came to deal with 
fanaticism, as she did in Wuthering Heights, it is of a different order. 
Nearly all the characters are fanatics. One is tempted to believe that 
Emily Bronté knew the dangers of fanaticism because there were 
elements of it in her own nature, and that in Ger ee Heights: she 
purged her aussie of a secret burden. 


Civilisation as a Decteoves 


“Yet this was not, as she saw it, the worst of the evils threatening 
gaahiind How triumphantly she might have said ‘I told you so” if 
she had lived today! Does it surprise you that she saw civilisation 
itself as a* destroyer of life—civilisation and the intemperance which it 
makes possible? ‘ When once I am known ’—it is Intemperance address- 
ing Death— when once I am known to the father, my influence will 
lay its hand upon the son; and before ever men can unite to banish 
me from their midst, I shall have changed their very nature, making 


_ the entire species your easy prey ’. 


| At this point our minds fly rather too easily to poor Branwell, the. 
Ki Bronté brother, who died at thirty, as Emily did, of consumption, 


ae “pe _ death i in his case being accelerated by opium and drink, But Branwell’s 
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Sedaade it 


writir 


“with his gene nes and set “off on n his c 
and despair. So that Emily cannot have written 
intemperance through having seen her brother morally 
destroyed by it. Anne Bronté later wrote Wildfell Hall as 
a warning against drunkenness: she wrote it while Branwe 
his last stages, and it was published less than three months be 
death. But the sisters had seen enough, even before Charlo 
Emily went to ‘Brussels, to give them a horror of drunkenness. 


is some slight evidence that Mr. Bronté himself was too fond of his. 
whisky, but it would be a mistake to-make much of this. But Branwell 
Bull when | 


had already been in disgrace. He already haunted the Black 


Tre > 1 


es. 


tho 


he had the money, and his companions were drinkers, in spite of the ni 
fact that for a time he was secretary of the Haworth Temperance es 
Society—an ironical appointment, as it turned out. And it was in the 


‘month before Charlotte and Emily went to Brussels’ that he was 


Sa tie 


dismissed from his job as railway clerk at Luddenden Foot, partly Tae 


hc. 


for drunkenness, partly for some neglect of duty which has never 


been made clear. So it seems, after all, only too probable that it was 


Branwell’s intemperance, even in its beginnings, that impressed Emily | 


above the other deadly sins. io, ; 


There is something, to me, very interesting in this, ie there is E i 
legend, supported (perhaps even invented) by Mme. Duclos Manne 


she set Intemperance on Death’s right hand, and” gave her Spee 


34 


Bronté as being so dangerous a vice that in her grim little allegory — p 


Robinson) in her 1883 biography of Emily, that Emily \ was the one | = 3 


-member of the family who did not condemn Branwell in his downfall, — 


who comforted and watched by the drunkard in his delirium; while 
Charlotte turned disgustedly away. The only person whom we know, by 
from existing letters, to have: lain awake and struggled with Branwell 


in his worst stages, sharing the same room with him, was. his father; 


but in Mme. Duclos’ picture it is Emily. ‘There was one woman’s 
“ strong enough in its compassion to bear the sa 

disgusts, weaknesses, sins of Branwell’s life, and yet persist in aid and © 
. affection. Night after night, when Mr. Bronté was in bed, when Anne 


heart’, she wrote, 


and Charlotte had gone upstairs to their room, Emily still sat up, 
_ waiting. She often had very long to wait in the silent house before the 


bade her rouse herself from her sad thoughts and rise to let in the © 
prodigal, and lead him i in Ey - his rest’. 


4 
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Emily Bronte’s oMiew: Gt: Tatenigecioene See 

This may be true: writing in the ’eighties, when ‘Seip were less 
fussy about biographical exactness, Mme. Duclos did not give her 
source of information. She knew Ellen Nussey, Charlotte’s lifelong — 
_ friend, and certainly consulted her, but admitted in her introduction that — 
Miss Nussey ‘ knew little of Branwell’s shames and sorrow ’ . She may 
have formed her picture of Emily and Branwell from some piece of © 
genuine information, or she may have imagined ‘it as something touching — 
and probable, in key with Emily’s. character and |_therefore safe to 


- staggering tread, the muttered oath, the fumbling hand at the door, ~ 


.S4 


assume because there was no evidence to the contrary, But whatever _ Sere 


Emily may have done, we now know what she thought: and~ she 


thought that Intemperance was the Viceroy « of Death—an idea which ~ 


would have delighted the Haworth Temperance Society much more ~ 
than anything Branwell ever said or did during his brief term of office. — 


I find this attitude perfectly consistent with what little we know | 


j 


PY 


of Emily Bronté’s nature. Her kind of strength is of the Spartan < and 4 


Puritan persuasion, however steadily she may regard the powers. of 
evil. Her preoccupation with the wild and solitary is known to us; 
we would as soon expect an eagle to approve of civilisation as came 


And the horror of Hindley Earnshaw’s self-destruction by drink speaks a 


clearly enough in the pages of Wuthering Heights. This essay, written — 


so carefully in French for M. Heger, does nothing more, perhaps, a 


than confirm and underline what we might have supposed. Though | I 
doubt whether. many of us would have gone so far as to” pear L 
without it, that Emily Bronté believed civilisation. erage an 
to. be even more. terrible in, their destructive Paes than, fale 

“fanaticism, .or Pestilence —Third htt 
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WILL also dvs his fer to be aithed every ett in Ae 


. let’ in water whenever he comes near it. Here I fear I shall have 
JL the “mistress, and maids ‘too, against me. One will think it too 
~ filthy and the other, perhaps, too much pains to make clean his 

stockings ’. 

SS ‘Hercules of metaphysics ’ (as Voltaire called him), addresses himself 
to the education of young gentlemen. This of the mistress and maids 

> was very thoughtful of him, but not in the sense that Descartes was 
¢; Z thoughtful, or Pascal, or Spinoza, c or Leibniz, or Newton. ‘ The popular 
ee starts ‘from: creatures’, said Spinoza, ‘ oes from 
mind; I start from Feces shea A sr 4 et > 


nape SS aaa TF tae te 
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; Neier to the Human Commonplace” 
We might ‘thence conclude that Locke expounded the popular philo- 
“asephys but that the creatures of its enquiry were not dirty stockings 
A but rather ‘the celestial bodies and our sea’, velocity, gravity, and 
light, plants and animals. The medical practitioners, and Locke was 
one of them, did come nearer to the human commonplace; his friend, 
ret ner Sydenham, wrote essays” on the cure of diseases; but even they 
were only just shedding their clouds of metaphysical and learned glory. 


Johann van Helmont, whose work Locke had probably read, finds scope ' 


So aa hie study of embryology for high speculation as to how the divine 
celestial light ferments in the primitive substance of water and the 


be Ps © - . . . . 
divine Fypes_or Patterns contain whatsoever falls in under the suc- - this kind of curiosity. He tells you the prices of things, what people 


cession of days, as well in the business. of generation as of government ’. 
, God thus: begets. all creatures—even ‘as one, also of our neve poets has 
he oe SHI. 3+ << f 
ae ie oS elie! rhea. from the first. eves 
cones % Wast present, and, with mighty wings outspread, 
il -Dove-like sat’st brooding on the vast Abyss, 
= And mad’st it pregnant . 4 malt 5 
All eS Europe, and eepacially religious Europe, in ‘Tock s time 
4 was “profoundly - and passionately concerned with education. In the 
3 _ interval between refuting Malebranche and writing on the existence 
| 


- of God, the saintly Fénelon. devoted his attention to the education of 
y little girls. He believed in educating the heart, since it was the end 


of all education that the pure in heart should see God. At the other 
be ae end of a laete pes good Lutheran, Ehrard wea of Jena, pels 
sot eAdilimetic is Soa but the ‘exercise of virtues. For sentple he 
‘ oe works a division is pious, and if he does not himself know the 
quotient, he, as it were, lifts up his eyes and asks the Lord of Truth 
_~ to lead him to hidden truth. | Pes 
And this was Leibniz’ 's wen of his juridical and mathematical 
_ studies. 


mt - Locke has a different view. wh strongly aires his ‘ ‘ young Mascer® 
to get the skill of keeping accounts so that he can hold the course 
of his domestic affairs constantly under his direction. Still more 
c strongly he advises parents to discourage a ‘ poetic vein’ for if the boy 
_ proves a successful rhymer and get once the reputation of a wit, I desire 
Ta it may be considered what company and places he is likely to spend 
his time in, and estate; too. For it is very seldom seen that anyone 
_ discovers mines of gold or silver i in Parnassus. 
i The Puritan attorney’s son; you see, the Commissioner. of Trade 
ras Governor of the Bank, and the family servant intimately aware of 
ee what the breeding: of young gentlemen involves. And he says that in 
philosophical enquiries we should be governed by the order neither of 
on nor of thought but of Nature which: — - 

_ in/all progression is to go from the place One is then in, to that which 
RAP, joins and lies next it: and so it is in the mind, from the knowledge 
it’ stands poe of already, to that which lies next and is coherent 
- ee bio it. = 
My thesis is ‘simply that this unaspiring purpose is native English; 
s a long way towards explaining not only John Locke but John 
ohn Bull’s " gaoticinss as Newman once observed, is low. 


"water, and to have his shoes so thin that they might leak and — 


Thus the greatest ‘English philosopher of his century, - 


of. Nature” 


ar aH GREGORY gives the second of three talks ap 


f 


vat crite the lace one is then. in, to that which joins and lies next to — 


. from the knowledge one stands possessed of already to that which 
eee next and is coherent to it’. This order of nature by which we 


_are to be governed in philosophical enquiries is a journey or aR, 


accumulation, a progress like that which Bunyan and many other 
Puritan preachers described in pointing the faithful to heaven, or an 


~accumulation like the stocks which the faithful knew so well how to 
increase by thrift and industry. But these are not the figures which 


come naturally to the mind in describing philosophical or scientific - 


discipline as these were understood in the seventeenth century, or 


~ indeed at any other time. ‘ We have no reason to complain ’, he reflects, 


that we do not know the nature of the sun or the stars, that the 
consideration of light itself leaves us in the dark and a thousand other 
_ speculations in nature, since, if we knew them, they would be of 
no solid advantage, nor help to make our lives the happier, they being 
but the useless employment of idle or over-curious brains. . . . If we 
will consider man as in the world, and that his mind and "faculties 


were given him for any use, we must necessarily conclude it must be 


to procure him the happiness which this world is capable of .. . 
Apart from the next world, we need trouble our heads with nothing 
. but the history of nature and an inquiry into the quality of the things 
in the mansion of the universe and being well skilled in the knowledge 
of material causes and effect of things in our power, directing our 
thoughts to the improvement of such arts and inventions, engines and 
utensils as might best contribute to our conveniency. and delight. ~ 


If you read Locke’s journals in France and Holland, they reveal just 


eat, how a town is fortified, methods of ploughing, size of barns, taxes, 
earnings, houses and their state of repair. He sees the Prince of Orange’s 
camels and describes. how they squat, the Duc de Richelieu’s house 
and how it is perfectly symmetrical and rather damp. He visits the 


_Labadists not to pray with them but to see how they live and finds 


them ‘not without a mixture of canting in referring everything to the 


inexpert interest in engines and utensils. He is reasonably curious about 
his neighbours, especially when they do interesting and unusual things. 
To use a current modern adjective, his mind is all synthetic, not at 
all analytical, and this means that he is not quite a scientist nor quite 
a philosopher. 


\ 


Furnishings of the Mind 

_ When, for example, Locke supposes 
white paper, void of all characters without any ideas’, and asks ‘ how 
it comes to be furnished’, I do not think he ever really asked himself 
what a mind void of all characters would be like: I am certain 
that he never took the trouble to find out what the Cartesian hypothesis 
of innate ideas really meant, and he totally misconceived the Cartesian 


doctrine of extension. The operative word is ‘furnished’, a word he - 


likes and understands in the same acquisitive sense as his rich friends 
in the City. He is happy with their trading idiom. ‘The memory ’, he 


- Lord’. All quite intelligent journalism, with a thin sprinkled and — 


‘the mind to be, as we say, 


says, ‘is, as it were, the storehouse of our ideas ’, a ‘ repository to lay up | 


those ideas which at another time the narrow mind of man might have 
use of ’. He thinks of ideas ‘lodged in the memory ’ or “imprinted ’ on 
it. Sometimes they are perishable goods, ‘ pictures drawn in our minds 
which if not sometime refreshed vanish and disappear ’. 

How much the constitution of our bodies and make of our animal 
spirits are concerned in this and whether the temper of the brain makes 
this difference that in some it retains the characters drawn on it like 
marble, in others like free-stone, and in others little better than sand, 
I shall not here inquire, though it may seem probable that the constitu- 
tion of the body does sometimes influence the memory, since we often- 
times find a disease quite strip the mind of all its ideas, and the flames 
of a fever in a few days calcine all those images to dust and confusion 
which seemed to be as lasting as if graved in marble. 


He had seen such dust and confusion when he walked in the City 
after the great fire. But has he answered or even asked any of the 
questions which at any time, ancient or modern, have confronted the 
thinker who would understand human understanding? He does not 


’ 
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know sah he means sre ideak ite him and ask in and he will reps 
‘ objects of understanding ’. Ask him to explain that definition, and you 


will find it means anything—impressions, sensation, images, reflections, 


judgements, nl aie hea at all with which the mind is 


- furnished. 

Locke, in fact, is not trying to understand the human. understanding, — 

but to see it. He thinks visually, acquisitively. He wants to find some- 

- thing he can catalogue. Take, for instance, a complex idea, say gold. 
What is gold? Why, something that can be catalogued as: 


(1) yellow—shining 

(2) fusibility 

(3) parcel of matter 

(4) weight 

(5) solubility in aqua-regia. 
You can go on enumerating properties of gold as freely as, for instance, 
Vermeer could go on painting them, reflecting his sensations on a piece 
of white canvas, void of all characters. When Vermeer has finished 
painting his complex idea, it would be idle to describe his image in 
terms of canvas, and silly to deny that the canvas was there. When . 
Locke was expounding complex ideas, it seems to me, he was just as 
naive as that. Locke and Vermeer were almost exactly the same age and 
both equally unaware of the choirs of heaven and intensely conscious 
of the furniture of earth. Locke had no instinct for beauty, neither eyes 


- nor art, but it was in terms of practice that he did his thinking. He had 


to postulate an abstract and unintelligible something or other called 
substance on one side and simple ideas on the other because he wanted 
to describe understanding as you might describe a picture and things 
understood as images in the picture. Then, if asked the ancient question 
how things outside your mind got into it, he had to think of a 
mechanism like a printing machine by which a picture of the outside 
thing got printed on the mind’s surface. In the Descartes-Pascal- 


_ Leibniz sense this was not thinking at all but a practical endeavour to 


get on better without it, with seeing and doing. 


Desire for Peace 
So, when Locke turns, in his ‘ immortal third book ’, to the imperfec- 
tion of words, he says: 


I was once in a meeting of very learned and ingenious physicians, 
where by chance there arose a question whether any liquor passed 


through the filaments of the nerves. The debate having been managed a 


good while by a variety of arguments on both sides, I (who had been 
used to suspect that the greatest part of disputes were more about the 
signification of words than a real difference in the conception of things) . 
desired before they went any further on in this dispute that they would 
first examine and establish amongst them, what the word liquor signi- 
fied. They were pleased to comply with my motion and upon 
examination found that the pets was not so settled and certain 
as they had all imagined. 


And so, in short, they found it easy to agree. But, you notice, it was 


not because they had put their words right: there was no question of 
what Hobbes calls ‘ the right ordering of names in our affirmations ’. 
They agree to differ about the language because it does not matter: it. 
is the whatever-it-is that passes through the filaments of the nerves that 
gives the ingenious physicians their appeasement formula. Locke, who 
was slovenly with language, was always looking for peace. That was one 
good reason why he disliked what he fancied Descartes meant by innate 
ideas. He wanted toleration, partly at least because he was a post-war 
thinker. 

I no sooner perceived myself in the world, but I found myself in a 
storm ... and therefore cannot but entertain the approaches of a calm 
with the greatest joy and satisfaction and this methinks obliges me. 
to endeavour the continuance of such a blessing. 

But deeper than the desire of peace, was the ‘ conception of things’. 
It is like what Wittgenstein says about the genre picture: 


What the picture tells me is itself. That is its telling me something 
consists in its own structure, in its own lines and colours. — 


‘And so you must be able to make the ostensive gesture, point at the 
thing, so that it could be seen, seen by a child who does not think, the 


_ child who is a constant referee in Locke’s argument. 
I do not think this is either philosophy or science, but an act of 


faith which was to prove of supreme importance to both, and indeed 
to the future history of civilised. men, faith, if you like, in sensation, in 


_ the whatever-it-is that your senses give you. It was not a discovery, or, 


at least, it was the discovery of something known for a long time which 


_ the new skills and virtuosities of the late Renaissance had Spee bt 7 


Sak that ee men! “pots ac rig 
senses and even their suffering. Two millenniums 

‘Essay ’, the herdman of Tekoa had told his people ae 
known not by ritual pieties but by actual events, and Locke is 
a rather flat-footed and fumbling prophet in the line of Am 
was no accident. Shaftesbury once told him that the only spiritua 
in Somerset was the beer provided by the Bishop of Bath and W 
But Locke’ Ss” el was not merely Somerset: it was Englis 


panoply oe the ‘ great Toni Verulana, wks like himself; ‘was the sor 
of a Puritan lawyer, but hed stems from a more el a branc of th 
tradition, ket oh 3 Some 
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Calvinia in Englend 


Calvinism in England differed widely front the Swiss, Frenchy Dutch, < 
and Scottish varieties. Here, the effect of its doctrine of grace and ' 


election was to relieve the faithful of theology, to’ make religion an 


intuitive and practical thing, empirical and domestic. Its family prayers — 
were formidable, but it was a heroic attempt to realise in the routines 
of ordinary life what one of its greatest grandchildren, John Wesley, — 


described as ‘scriptural holiness’. Its first apostles, mostly Cambridge 
-men from Christ’s and Emmanuel, forswore the wit and the grand — 
manner, the parade of learning and apparatus of controversial divinity, 
and deliberately cultivated the speech and imager 
whole question was not: What do I believe? (God settled that in 
my conversion), but: what do I do? How do I live? The Covenant 


between God and Abraham was a contract between God and John 
Janeway. Autobiography was a religious task—to keep day Sacks like 


John Janeway’ s in which he set down: 
What incomes and profit he received in his ipisthial traffic, 


Night made even his accounts, and if his sheet should prove a witids > 


ing sheet, it had been all one, for he would say his work eras PS Sieg 
that death could not surprise him. 


Each day, grace and his conscience gave him a dabula rasa. The .* 
Author of his being provided and guaranteed the experience imprinted 


on it. ‘God’, as Locke says, ‘ hath given men whatsoever i is necessary 


- for the convenience of life and information of virtue’. He thus evades __ 
what T. H. Green called the ‘ crux of empirical psychology ’ » for, as 


Green says, ‘the essential question is whether the simple idea, as the 
original of knowledge, is on the one hand mere feeling or on the other 
a thing or quality of a thing’. No doubt, if your business (repeat, 
business) is empirical psychology. But it is not—any more than the 


-Puritan’s business was scholastic ontology. All that we know of Locke’s — 


hat, 


of plain folk. The = 


apprenticeship in philosophy is that he dissented from all the schools, oe 


ancient, mediaeval, contemporary, and if he had not left the question 
in a muddle he would have had to embark upon a sea of speculation 
in a much leakier vessel than Hume’s: ‘a useless employment of idle 
or over-curious brains’. 
this. An idea or sensation was something you could get ‘ eniployed 
about ’. 
Well then, something to be verified? Yes, but above all something to 
~ be justified and, we-hope, glorified. _ 


For the Puritan, each day was a Judgement Day. Ya the hour of crisis 


he could easily believe in the Fifth Monarchy, the Kingdom of Christ, 
the Second Advent—but it must be a practical Second Advent with an 


assignable date, a Kingdom of Christ in our village. It would be good — 
to have cobblers instead of learned justices of the King’s Bench, — 
’ cobblers administering natural rights, rights such as Amos believed in. 


Consult the works of Gerard Winstanley and then read Locke’s Second 


_ Treatise of Government and you must agree that if Locke did not 
, he must have — 


lift his notion of the state of nature out of Winsta 

obtained it from the same source. Puritan mystic and Whig poitesabhese 
> hold the same social faith i in — same ee 

Locke’ s Theory of Contract } RW ALE ke 

Again, Locke’s theory of contract has Acai’ to _ with t 

‘ primaeval contract of eternal society’ or with the con 
turns the war of all into Leviathan. It is an a 


greement he had seen 
effective in London, Amsterdam, Utrecht, and Oxford “to join and — ‘a 


unite into a community for their comfortable, safe, and 
living ’, the kind of agreement necessary to the existence of Carolina — 
and Pennsylvania, the kind of agreement on which England bec i 
nearly all its public services till the days of Sir Edwin Chadwick, wh 

made aoe bees mesa) ee -Tesabatione,: ) 


His Puritan friends and forbears let him off — 


A hypothesis was not something to be proved? Certainly not. 
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irae : ; : 
and the Pope. Locke assumes that ‘men are by nature free, equal, and 
_ independent’, and so they were in the coffee-houses where 
+ Each man seems a leveller and ranks and files himself as he lists 
without regard to degrees or order; so that you may see a silly fop 
and a worshipful justice, a griping rook and a grave citizen, a worthy 
~ lawyer and an errant pick-pocket, a reverend nonconformist and a 
canting mountebank all blended together. 


The coffee-house, like Nature and the Judgement Day was a great 
leveller. q 


When the Puritan was not a mystic but a plain business man who. 


listened on Sundays to Preston or Gouge, or, later, to Dr. Annesley or 
Dr. Tillotson or, later still, to Joseph Butler, his notion of morals was 
the same as Locke’s: 

These notions or standards of our-actions . . . are the rules set to 
: our actions by the declared wills or Jaws of Another who hath 
. Power to punish our aberrations. . . . These are properly the rules of 
good and evil, because the conformity or disagreement of our actions 

with these bring upon us good or evil, 
A logical muddle of which Locke is quite unaware, but you see the 
utilitarian business of being good; it is to obey a rule or keep a 
covenant in sure and certain hope of reward and fear of punishment. 
You see how the succession flows from Jewish Prophet to Puritan 
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preacher and thence to Jeremy Bentham and John Mill, and why 
Samuel Richardson, Henry Fielding, and Jane Austen take care to see 
that virtue is rewarded. Jane Austen’s society was a completely Lockean 
affair. For those sensible people, truth was ‘an agreement of ideas’. 
They refused instinctively to ‘ perplex themselves and others with dis- 
putes about things to which their understandings were not suited ’. 
They were confident that ‘nothing could be good or bad to anyone 
but as it tends to their happiness or misery’. Catherine Morland and 
Elizabeth Bennet were brought up in Locke’s style not Fénelon’s. Mr. 
Bennet had Locke’s view of music, especially when his third daughter 
was performing. Mr. Collins’ deepest conviction was that a man’s duty 
was to use the gifts of nature to procure his own happiness and con- 
veniency, and if he had known enough Latin he would have agreed 
with Locke, Nullum numen abest si sit Prudentia. It was Prudentia 
that impeded Mr. Darcy’s proposal. 

Good Christians ‘accused Locke of Deism, but as Archbishop 
Whateley once affirmed that Miss Austen’s. stories were full of Christian 
piety, so would I venture to claim that Locke held fast one important, 
oft-neglected part of the central Christian mystery, Verbum caro factum 
est—the Word was made flesh, and dwelt among us. Truth is where 
we are, plain, practical sense. Experience has taught us to doubt this, 
but it is a thought worth considering seriously. —Third Programme 


Britain and the Tide of World Affairs—I 


(continued from page 788) 


I encountered these opinions as I lived and worked in the United 
States. They were held by some, not by all, not by a majority, of 
Americans. And I could tell from conversations with my diplomatic 
colleagues that these views about the future of Britain were entertained 
in many other countries besides the United States: they were in no way 
special or peculiar to the Americans. What matters is not the country 
of origin but the strong negative quality of these beliefs. It was to this 
that I reacted. The more I worked to find an effective response with 
which to overcome the opposing arguments, the more convinced I 
became of two things. I became convinced of what I had previously 
taken for granted, that Britain is a Great Power and has it in her to 
continue to be so; and I also became convinced that I, and, I think, 
. most of us in this country, have not yet thought out the cumulative 
effect of the vast changes in the world upon our country and therefore 
are not yet clear what we must do to make what we take for granted 
unchallengeably evident to all. 

This, then, is my concern: and this is the story of its origin and 
growth. I am concerned lest Britain, by failing to take thought in time 
and failing to act in time, miss the future we expect and assume. 

It is worth while reminding ourselves of the scale and pace of the 
world’s change. I was born in 1905 and am nearly fifty years old. 
Many of you will be younger, some much younger, and will not remem- 
ber the Edwardian era into which I was born and in which I passed 
my childhood before the first world war. The scale and the pace of the 
change can be illustrated by looking at a few of the things that have 
happened in my lifetime. I recite them not to lament a golden age when 
the power, prestige, and influence of Britain stood at high noon. The 
important thing is to see ourselves as we are and not as we were: to 
: see Europe, Asia, the United States, the British Commonwealth and 
; Empire as they are, not as they were; to see the balance of power in 

the world, of military power, of economic power, of the power of 

creative ideas, as it is, not as it was. 

_ This is as difficult as it sounds easy. The psychologists have told us 
that the sensations and impressions received in very early childhood 

exercise a determining role in the broad attitudes we have to life in 

_ later years. I think in some ways they exaggerate: but not in all. If 

anyone suddenly says to me ‘ The map of the world ’, the picture which 
instantly rises in my mind is Mercator’s projection from my 1912 atlas, 
___ with so much of the world: coloured in one flat wash of red, the many 
overseas dependencies of Britain, the British Empire. Such vivid asso- 
-_ giations almost unconsciously colour one’s approach to world affairs and 
the place of Britain. Today these associations are misleading and 

_ damaging to Britain’s prospects if we let ourselves be influenced by 
Kip! ¢ is no longer there. Something else is there 
scene we look at today was described simply and 
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memorably by Her Majesty the Queen: on that Christmas afternoon 
when she spoke to her Commonwealth from New Zealand: 

Every one of its nations can be justly proud of what it has built for 
itself on its own soil. But their greatest achievement, I suggest, is the 
Commonwealth itself; and that owes much to all of them. Thus formed, 
the Commonwealth bears no resemblance to the empires of the past. 
It is an entirely new conception, built on the highest qualities of the 
spirit of man—friendship, loyalty, and the desire for freedom and peace. 
The British Empire has been transformed in my lifetime: but so 

has much else. When I was a child, the centre of the artistic, the scien- 
tific, the intellectual life of the world was in Europe. The balance of 
power between the major European nations was at the same time the 
world balance. The destinies of the whole Old World were swayed by 
European nations. The peoples of the New World were absorbed in 
their own expansion and development and had little interest in world 
affairs. Men were confident that the world was becoming an orderly 
place. There were wars, but for 100 years they had been successfully 
localised. International trade flourished. Each decade seemed to yield 
its own evidence of the reality of progress. 

Now Europe is no longer pre-eminent: it is divided, impoverished 
and weak. The balance of world power lies outside Europe. The poles 
of international tension are Washington and Moscow. The United 
States and the Soviet.Union seem to dwarf all other nations: their 
shadows lie across the entire globe. The west has retreated from Asia 
where large new experiments in self-government have begun: there are 
stirrings and unrest in Africa. The old system of international trade has 
broken down and no substitute has yet been built up to take its place, 
By comparison with the world of my childhood, we live in a divided, 
fearful, suspicious world. One third of the population of the globe is 
withdrawn by the communists from normal intercourse, Ideas are at 
war in the world and we are all expected to take sides. 

When I was a child, Britain stood foremost among the nations. 
Accumulated wealth, geographical position, the British Navy, the British 
Indian Army, the strong patriotism of the British people assured and 
buttressed this position. In the last forty years, mainly because of two 
world wars, change has been rapid. We are not now the most powerful 
nation in the world. We owe great debts abroad. The aeroplane, the 
guided missile, the atomic bomb have destroyed the privileged 
immunity of the island. Britannia does not rule the waves alone, and 
the British Indian Army is no more. Only the spirit of the British 
people survives the years unchanged. 

These are all facts: they illustrate the dimensions and the speed of 
the great changes in the world. But to my mind they are significant in 
relation to the issue I have raised. Taken together, they suggest the 
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-Democrats gain control of House of Repie 
sentatives as a result of Congressional 


elections 


a 


\ Chinese Government accepts British claim 
= for compensation for airliner shot down 


in July 
Assistant Postmaster- General answers ques- 


tions in Commons about television 
programme contracts 


Thursday, November 4 


-Democrats gain control of U.S. Senate by 
two seats } 


Prime Minister announces that a ‘Con- 
ference of Commonwealth Prime Mini- 
sters will be held in London in January 


Death of M. Henri “Matisse, the French 
painter (see page 816) 


Friday, November 5 Jee 
The final report of the Court of Inquiry on 
the London dock strike is published 


U.N. Political Committee debates American 
plan for peaceful use of atomic energy 


- Dr. Adenauer, the German Chancellor, 
discusses his policy for the Saar with 
v2 “> party leaders 


The scene at the Cenotaph last Samiay ducing: the annual 
~ Remembrance Day service for- the fallen of both world 
wars. The ceremony. was attended by the Queen and the | 
’ Duke of Edinburgh and. other members of the Royal 
Family. Right: a Remembrance .Day service on board an 
air-sea rescue launch off Beachy Head whem a wreath of, 
“ poppies was cast on the sea aa 4 


Saturday, November 6 


‘French Government bans the Algerian 

~ Nationalist Organisation. Military opera-_ 
_ tions continue against terrorists in moun- 
‘tains in North Africa j 


A spokesman of the Federal German 
_ + Government announces that France and 
Germany have agreed in principle on the 

~ need for talks about the Saar agreement 


Floods occur in many parts of northern 
‘England and Wales: 


. ‘Sunday, i Maveinier: vi) 


Pee ence Day is commemorated 
. throughout Britain cue ike 


. Ship repair workers i in the Port of London 
vote to continue their strike 


Australian Prime Minister describes the 
- nation-wide dock strike in his country as 
a challenge to Parliament 


Monday, November 8 


Conference on the General Agreement on 
Tariffs and Trade opens in Geneva ot 


Dr. Adenauer proposes to postpone debate 
in Bonn on Paris agreements 


Tally clerks in London docks decide against 
an immediate strike 


4 


Tuesday, November 9 


Baron von. Neurath, former ‘Nazi Foreign, Minister, # 
photographed with his daughter after his. release from. 
Spandau Prison, Berlin, on November 6, Von Neurath, Sir John MeNee, President. of the British Me 
who is eighty-one, was-sentenced to fifteen years imprison- - “memorial to members of. the medical profession 
ment as a war cri inal in 1946; he was sesloages, on ° Gavisiwen Saat, Honoree on November 3 . The 
S ag ree passionate’ grounds . : Ua TE b aia! big & } 


Prime Minister speaks: at Lord Mayor’s 
~ Banquet in Guildhall 


Executive of Australian trade unions decides 
_ _. to support dock strike 
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400,000 Civil Servants to receive higher pay. 
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Her Majesty Queen. Elizabeth the Queen Mother speaking 

during 4 dinner given in her honour in New York last week 

by the English Speaking Union of the U.S.A. On the right is 

Dr. van Kleffens, President of the General Assembly of the 
United Nations 


Dr. Albert Schweitzer; winner of the 1952 Nobel Peace Prize, 

delivering his address in the hall of Oslo University on 

November 4 to an audience which included H.M. King Haakon. 
Dr. Schweitzer’s subject was ‘ The Problem of Peace’ 


ee : ee OT A scene from one of the ballets being presented by a company of Japanese 
Non, dancers at the Princes Theatre, London 


A photograph taken last week in Guildhall, London, which has 

now been fully restored and is open to the public again. The 

hammerbeam roof, which was completely destroyed in 1940, has 
been replaced by stone arches and a flat panelled ceiling 


Left: the world-famous clown, Grock (Dr, Ad.ian Wettack) 
shaking hands with fellow circus artists after his farewell 
performance in Hamburg on October 30. He is retii.g 
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A nice clean start, Mr. Percival ? 


Washing up the tea things at home is a very small headache compared with the 

huge task of washing millions of milk bottles—a problem that faces the milk industry every day. 
Calgon and other Albright & Wilson phosphates are being used more and more throughout . 

many branches of the food industry to make washing solutions work more efficiently, and to ensure 


that bottles, jars, tins and equipment are left scrupulously clean and sterile. 


Chemicals for Industry ALBRIGHT & WILSON 


ALBRIGHT & WILSON LTD -: 49 PARK LANE - LONDON °* W.1 * TELEPHONE: GROSVENOR 
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(continued from page 807) 

changed conditions of Britain’s greatness. Until forty years ago the 
traditional foreign policy of Britain was generally understood by the 
people and was for the most part decisive fn the actual conduct of 
foreign affairs. It depended on the power and prestige of Britain. It was 
based on our independence and freedom to act as we chose: an 
independence and freedom given by geography, augmented by wealth, 
and secured by armed might. The policy was to maintain the balance 
of power in Europe and keep command of the seas. Our position was 
assured so long as no one nation became predominant on the continent 
of Europe and no foreign fleets could challenge ours. 
_ In relation to the world balance of power centred on Europe we 
thought of ourselves as sitting by the tongue of the balance, watching 
the weights in the scales and always ready, if the weights in one scale 
seemed dangerously to outweigh those in the other, to throw ourselves 
in and restore the balance between the scales. This was a position of 
isolation—splendid isolation, it was called: a position only possible for 
a nation so powerful that it could afford to stand outside alliances and 
combinations until it decided the moment had come to intervene. 

Consider the situation now and the contrast that it makes. The 
dominant characteristic of the world today is its division. On the one 
side there is the compact group of communist states stretching from 
the Elbe to Vladivostok, from Archangel to Canton and Pyongyang. On 
the other there are the nations who oppose the opportunist aggression 
of the communists, and those who hope, like Sweden or Switzerland, 
India or Indonesia, not to be compelled by events to take their stand. 
In this divided world no nation is so powerful as to be able to stand 
aside in safety. The weights of the Soviet Union and of China. with 
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those of the satellite communist states lie heavy in one scale. The 
counterweight in the second scale is mainly given by the United States, 
Britain and the British Commonwealth, and the nations of western 
Europe. Not only Britain, but the United States and Soviet Union too, 
are in the balance, weights in the scales whether it is liked or not. 

This, in epitome, is the great change of the forty years. We are no 
longer free to intervene and choose our partners as and when we wish. 
If anyone doubts this, let him look.at the Atlantic Pact: he will see 
combined and associated together in defence, Britain and the United 
States, Canada from the Commonwealth, and a group of the nations of 
western Europe, all weights in the same scale. 

What, then, are the conditions of Britain’s greatness in this new 
conjuncture of international affairs? They lie in the effectiveness of 
our association with our friends. This means that we accept the perma- 
nence of these associations and clearly realise that the basis of our 
traditional policy is gone. We shall continue as a Great Power as, 
within these associations, we take the initiative, persuade our friends 
and lead. Our resources, spiritual and material, must be so strong that 
our friends will accept this from us and consult us in advance whenever 
they have an idea or want to act. It is as good partners that we shall 
maintain: the freedom and independence of a Great Power and play a 
major role in the great decisions of history. 

But all this depends on one thing: that we deal with our friends as 
they are and not as they were, not letting memories blur our perception 
of present reality. Otherwise we shall not be effective. Our enduring 
associations are within the Commonwealth, with the United States and 
with the nations of western Europe. All three are greatly changed from 
what they were. They are the three circles of our life and power. 


—Home Service 


Letters to the Editor 


The Editor welcomes letters on broadcasting subjects or topics arising out of articles or talks printed in 
THE LISTENER but reserves the right to shorten letters for reasons of space 


Talking with Germans 

Sir,—Being engaged in sociological research 
over here in London, may I, as a German, point 
out that, in spite of the abundant body of 
German opinion imparted in talking with Ger- 
mans, these talks should not be taken as a truly 
accurate picture of the present mental climate 
in western Germany. To intérpret and assess 
correctly certain aspects of a foreign country 
requires more than three weeks’ travelling about 
it. Mr. Goronwy Rees, for instance, finds it hard 


to accept that ‘the psychology of a Teuton ”_ 


could be so transformed. No little wonder, when 
we know that Germany is thought of in con- 
ventional terms here in England. 

Sociological inquiries into the behaviour and 
modes of thinking, however, show that the war 
and post-war upheavals. have -indeed made a 
great impact on the German mind. The foreign 
observer may feel inclined to interpret the almost 
hectic drive to create a good material basis of 
existence as crass materialism, whereas, in reality, 
this drive is a flight from the present into the 
past. Uppermost in the German mind is the idea 
to attain and sustain a standard of living which 
corresponds to that of the pre-1914 middle-class 
status. It is, however, not only this material 
standard but also the political security of that 
time that is being visualised: in short, a yearn- 
ing for the good old days. 

If, however, we would probe deeper, we will 
find that this drive for material and political 
security springs from a vague awareness of the 
precarious political situation of western Ger- 
‘many. It is the fear of an uncertain future that 
causes Germans to isolate themselves from reality 
and seek salvation in the creation of a ‘perfect 


standard of living. Consequently, we need not be 


i that in the imagination of many 
ans, Great Britain is the embodiment of 


their wishful thinking, the country that has all 


gree er lack. bd awareness of their 


» vs 


precarious political situation is most likely also 
one of the reasons why such high hopes are 


pinned on a united Europe. Since the division of - 


Germany is accepted as an almost irrevocable 

fact, many Germans feel that their very exist- 

ence as a free people depends on the integration 

of western Germany into a united Europe. 
Yours, etc., 


London, S.E.9 BruNO KINDERMANN 


Sir,—Regarding the political situation, I think 
it quite natural that people begin to think about 
these Germans again and how they may turn 
out in future times. It may be a great help to 
international relations if it is taken seriously, but 
I am afraid it might do a lot of harm handled 
in the way used by Mr. Goronwy Rees in his 


talk (THE LisTENER, October 14) and by Mr. . 


Herbert Palmer in his letter (THE LISTENER, 
October 28). 

There is a certain press in Germany which 
publishes pages of ‘news’ about the Royal 
Family, but this is no reason for talking about 
‘a cult of the Royal Family in Germany.’ No 
average German will ever speak of Queen 
Elizabeth II as unsere Konigin. Most of us, 
particularly the younger generations, realise what 
tradition means to a country, we realise what it 
means to the British Commonwealth, but we 
also realise that this tradition will never do for 
our country. 

Mr. Palmer’s point of view: the Queen being 
a divine symbol against communism, seems to 
me much more a British one than a German. 

Having read Mr. Rees’ second and third talks, 
I must confess he is trying to do us justice. He 
grips our problems right at their roots. Of 
course, being an Englishman, if I am allowed to 
call him that, he tries to solve them in his 
British ways. You cannot understand history 
unless you try to think in terms of the eleventh, 
the fifteenth, or the eighteenth centuries. In the 


same way you will never understand a foreign 
people unless you try to look at its problems in 
this people’s way. In spite of all our admiration 
for Great Britain, for its people and traditions, 


. you must never forget we are part of the Con- 


tinent, the very .centre -of the European -con- 
tinent.—Yours, etc., 
Diisseldorf RENATA HIRTH 


German Trade Unions and Democracy 


Sir,—As a fellow-journalist, and as a visitor 
to your country, perhaps you will allow me to* 
make a few comments on Mr. Terence Prittie’s 
broadcast on Germany (THE LISTENER, October 
21)? 

The incident of the Good Samaritan, if it 
occurred today, might provoke two kinds of 
comment: that there are murderers about, and 
that good Samaritans are still to be met. Mr. 
Prittie seems inclined to see only the murderous 
side in commenting on the German situation. 
To pick out some particular points in Mr. 
Prittie’s broadcast: (1) Surely, it is a bit much 
to recall Bismarck’s law of 1878 to support the 
view that Germany is necessarily undemocratic. 
Would it not be equally unfair to discuss 
Britain’s social conditions today by referring to 
the fact that Karl Marx’s doctrines were based 
on the appalling working conditions in Great 
Britain in Victorian times? 

(2) Mr. Prittie finds cause for wonder that 
‘the Western Powers continue to set free con- 
centration-camp guards’. What else is to be 
done with these men, when they have served 
their sentence? 

(3) Mr. Prittie denounces the Federal 
Government because ‘ it will prevent co-partner- 
ship [in industry] from being extended ’, But is 
not Germany the only country to have intro- 
duced co-partnership at all? It seems rather hard 
to denounce the present German Government so 
severely for not extending this excellent system. 
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“Daddy, why does the fire 


Up from the fire, you tell her, comes warm air; then 
air is sucked in from the room. All this moving air, like a wind, blows the 
flames about; and that is why they ‘“‘dance”’. 

She lives in a world of wonder. To her, it is just one more marvel that elec- 
tricity provides her with many of the comforts and needs of her daily life. 

Electrical equipment supplied by Brush Electrical Engineering Co. Ltd., a 
member of THE BRUSH GROUP, is helping to raise living standards in 
many parts of the world. In Doha, for example, capital of the State of Qatar, 
Persian Gulf, they are relying on the alternators, switchgear and transformers 
supplied by Brush Electrical Engineering Co. Ltd. to bring electrical power 
within reach of the 15,000 population. The prime movers are diesels sup- 


plied by National. The Brush general engineering department was respon- ° 


sible for the complete design and execution of all engineering work connected 
with this installation. 
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dance?” 


Brush Electrical Engineering Co. Ltd. 
Mirrlees, Bickerton & Day Ltd. 

J. & H. M‘Laren Ltd. 

The National Gas and Oil Engine Co. Ltd. 


Petters Ltd. 


TOE: IWRUOSH GROUP LIMITED 


Manufacturers of electrical equipmer:t and diesel engines for industrial, agricultural, traction and marine purposes 
DUKE*s COURT *\ DUKE STREFT..“ ST. JAMES’ Ss “ LONDON 


- s.w.1 and throushout the world 
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if, tike £ 
- month—‘eleven times the basic old-age pension ’. 


- and lucidity. Mr. Od 
~ legal definition of obscenity: obscene literature 
tends ‘ 
~ minds are open to such influences. But is there 
any legal definition of depravity and corruption? 
I do not know of one, and unless there is one 
es seers. not the definition of obscenity rest upon - 


&) Sree Prittie Soe that a civil servant 


Diels draws a pension of 550 marks a 
Herr Diels was head of the Staats-Polizei when 


_ Hitler came to power, and thus became the first 


chief of the ‘Gestapo for about one year. He was 
exhaustively ‘screened’ by the Allied tribunal 


- at Nuremberg, but no legal grounds were found 


for bringing him to trial. Whether one approves 
of Herr Diels’ past or current opinions surely 
does not affect his legal right to a pension as 
an ex-civil servant. Perhaps what really annoys 
Mr. Prittie about Herr Diels is an appalling 
leaflet which the latter recently published 
denouncing both the Occupation Powers and 
the Bonn Government, for various features of 
life today in Germany for which Hitler ought 
to be held responsible. Here, I understand and 
share Mr. Prittie’s indignation, But is it not part 


of ocracy that everyone should be allowed - 
- to ss_his ‘opinion, even a nazi? 
Yours; etc; 


“London, E.C. 4 Marion GRAFIN DONHOFF 


Angola: An African Cinderella 


Sir—In THE LISTENER of October 14 you 
print a talk by Mr. Cecil Scott under the title 


-* Angola: An African Cinderella ’. 


~ It would be impossible for an honest observer, 
free to give expression to all he knew, to speak 


~ of life in Angola without mentioning the system 


of forced labour which supplies, with govern- 
ment encouragement and help, a great part of the 
African labour for all farms and industry, but 
Mr. Scott appears to be an Evangelical Mission- 
ary and speaks himself of the suspicion in which 


_ they are held by the Government. Any lack of 


reticence on his part would endanger his work. 

Mr. Scott speaks three times in his talk of the 
Rigrianc of labour. Within the last twenty-five 
years over 1,000,000 Africans have crossed the 
border into Northern Rhodesia to escape from 
the incessant claims of the forced labour system 
which H. W. Nevinson exposed in 1906 as A 
Modern Slavery and W. A. Cadbury in 1910 
(from which date the Cadbury interests have 
bought no more cocoa from Portuguese colonies), 
and Basil Davidson has confirmed in the Journal 
of the Anti-Slavery Society as still existing today 
largely unchanged. This is further confirmed by 
the report of the International Labour Office of 
the United Nations in 1953. 

We who are not prevented by consideration of 
the progress of a Mission under Portuguese 
authority and are free to speak would be failing 
in our duty if we allowed such an incomplete 


account of life in Angola to pass unquestioned.. 


Yours, etc., 


London, S.W.1 C. W. W. GREENIDGE 


The Law and Obscenity . 
Sir,—Like many other people, I have become 


completely bewildered on the subject of obscenity 


during the past eighteen months and have, 
indeed, sometimes wondered whether there is 
such a thing. I hoped that Mr. Odgers’ talks in 
Tue LISTENER of October 7 and 14 would 
‘prevent me from reaching so strange a con- 
clusion, but they do not, despite their erudition 
gers reminds us of the 


to deprave and corrupt’ those whose 


has by a book and another 

e has not been upset by a book, and 
es have been upset or not upset by books, 
failed to decide whether they have been 
it being upset or not upset 
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by a book myself, but that seems to me a 
personal reaction devoid of general validity. 

I expect I am getting the problem out of per- 
spective: the outsider generally does when he 
tries to look at the Law. But it would surely 
decrease the prevalent bewilderment on the sub- 
ject of obscenity if a definition of depravity and 
corruption could be provided, and provided not 
by a theologian or a moralist or a psychologist 
or a physiologist or a sociologist, but by a 
lawyer. Perhaps Mr. Odgers, or someone else of 
his capacity and authority, may care to comment. 


f Yours, etc., 
Cambridge 


E. M. FORSTER 
Law in Action 


Sir,—Prior to reading the report of the broad- 
cast of Mr. E. R. Dew on ‘Law in Action’ 
which appeared in THE LISTENER of October 21, 
I had read the report of the case of Cooper v. 
Cooper in The Times of the same date. I must 
first apologise as a layman for daring to intervene 
in legal controversy. Nevertheless in this matter 
of what constitutes cruelty, the case of Kaslefsky 
v. Kaslefsky of 1950, as Mr. Dew seems to 
imply, restricted, even if it did not modify, the 
tendency of Squire v. Squire of 1948. Mr. Justice 
Karminski, however, in Cooper v. Cooper 
actually quotes from the case of Kaslefsky v. 
Kaslefsky to show that the intention to injure 
may be inferred from ‘the natural consequence 
of the conduct’, without (would I be right in 
adding?) it being aimed at the injured person. In 
fact, he seems to go further than Squire v. Squire 
in so far as there was, in the Cooper v. Cooper 
case, apparently no contention of ‘danger to 
the petitioner’s health either actual or appre- 
hended’ to which Mr. Dew refers in the 
Russell y. Russell case. 

Would I be right in supposing that the Cooper 
v. Cooper case, although admittedly not a divorce 
petition, is a very great step forward and opens 
up the door to considerable development? 
Doubtless Mr. Dew would have referred to this 
case if it had been before him at the time of his 
broadcast, but I should very much like to know 
what his view would have been or now is on 
this matter.—Yours, etc., 

Newcastle-on-Tyne 


The Waiting People’ 

Sir,—With reference to Mr. Reginald Pound’s 
comments on the refugee film in THE LISTENER 
of October 14, I should like to mention a local 
effort at ameliorating these people’s sufferings, 
chiefly inspired by the enthusiasm of an elderly 
lady who had recently visited one of the 
Austrian camps. 

A public meeting was called at the Lyming- 
ton Community Centre and as a result a com- 


C. N. ROBINSON 


mittee was formed last July. £40 in cash has 


been sent to Parsch Camp for extra medical 
supplies, and fifteen parcels of clothing, blankets, 
boots and shoes have been forwarded. It is in- 
tended to concentrate our efforts on this camp 
and a further £50 or more awaits disbursal. The 
300 children in the camp are to receive toys and 
sweets for Christmas and local children are 
taking an interest in the work. Similar forms of 
help are being given throughout the country, 
largely with the assistance of the World Council 


-of Churches’ Refugee Service, 5 Southampton 
‘Place, W.C.1. The local committee here intend 


to extend their aid to the provision of rehabilita- 
tion facilities when the resources permit. 
Nothing but political action will presumably 
remove this running sore on the face of civilisa- 
tion. There should, however, be many ways in 
which civilised men and women ‘can ease’ the 
awful suffering and frustration of these ‘ waiting 
people’. I hope you will allow some space for 


‘this account of one small town’s effort to do so. 


Yours, etc., 


Lymington J. E. H. Brown 
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The Artist as a Man of Action 

‘ Sir,—It is a great joy to read the tributes now 
appearing in your columns to Oscar Wilde. Of 
course Mr. Pensabene is right in drawing atten- 
tion to the importance of Wilde’s critical essays, 
but surely he is mistaken in regarding ‘The 
Importance of Being Earnest’ as a secondary~ 
factor in Wilde’s achievement. 

It is true that in the essays Wilde expounded 
his bold, penetrating, and uncompromising 
philosophy of art’ which gives them a rational 
raison détre. But Wilde’s philosophy was not 
original; it had already found expression in 
France. Jack and Algy, however, together with 
their way of talking and way of living, are 
Wilde’s unique invention as Hamlet is Shake- 
speare’s. The essays are superb; but, stripped of 
their philosophy, the way of talking is the same 
as the play and it is this that has immortalised 
Wilde. 

Nevertheless, Wilde’s philosophy cannot be 
separated from his art and’ Mr. Pensabene has 
done a great justice to Wilde in pointing this 
out. There are too many people who, while 
eulogising Wilde’s art, become immediately 
vindictive when confronted with the philo- 
sophy on which it was based. But the fact that 
“The Importance of Being Earnest’ has emerged 
as a masterpiece, transcending all hatred and all 
objections, is proof that the philosophy was not 
at fault.” 

The point I wish to make is that in the essays 
it is Wilde who does the talking; but the play 
speaks for itself. Is not this the triumph of art; 
the very end to which Wilde directed all his 
intellectual energy? 

Yours, etc., 


Blackheath VICTOR PASMORE 


Sir,—In the (to my mind, very sound) talk 
on Oscar Wilde (THE LISTENER, October 21) 


‘Mr. Graham Hough says that he (Oscar Wilde) 


is in France, Italy, and Germany: well known 
to be (along with Bryon and Elizabeth Barrett 
Browning) one of the greatest English figures 
after Shakespeare. 

May I suggest that in spite of several bio- 
graphies of or studies on Oscar Wilde by 
specialists of English literature in France, and 
the notoriety he acquired through Gide, Wilde 
is little known outside the circle of university 
professors or teachers of English in secondary 
schools. 

Of course, the very qualities that Mr. Graham 
Hough finds in his comedies (‘ sheer innocent 
fun . . . comic elegance’). as well as his witty 
imagination, may appeal to the French mind, 
but as to considering Wilde a great literary 
figure second to Shakespeare only, nobody, to 
my knowledge, has ever dreamed of doing so 
in this country.—Yours, etc., 

Caluire, France P. CHOSSONNERY 


‘The Importance of Being Earnest’ 
Sir,—Let me‘ quote: 
Grisssy: Of B. 4 The Albany? 
AuGy: Yes, that is my address. 


And again: 
JACK: :.. residing at B. 4 The Albany. 
The Albany! Good heavens, no wonder 


Alexander left the scene out. Was this the real 
reason Wilde was hounded out of decent society ? 
‘The Albany’! At the time the play was written 
(and now), to speak of Albany as The Albany 
marked one as beyond the pale. 

Yours, etc., 


Sutton PHP: 


The Ugly Bits 
Sir,—For some years now Messrs. Betjeman, 
Pevsner, and Goodhart-Rendell have been suc- 


cessfully convincing a large audience that 
various structures belonging to the latter half 
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of the nineteenth century, from railway bridges 


to suburban terraces, should not be beneath 
their serious attention. This cult of north 


Oxford, Kilsby Tunnel, and so on, although 


rooted more deeply in nostalgia than in valid 


aesthetic judgement, has at least the merit of 


accepting realistically an England other than 
the half-timbered land of Christmas cards and 
cross-stitch embroidery or the later Arcady of 
the eighteenth-century aquatint. Mr. Michael 
Robbins, in his recent talk (printed in THE 
LISTENER of October 28), has carried this a 
step further by persuading one not only to 
accept but to regard more analytically the 
twentieth-century industrial England that has 
grown so quickly in the last thirty years. 

This stimulating approach to the English 
landscape, expressed with a rare humility, is 
admirable and breaks some very interesting new 
ground; but it paints too rosy a picture. Neither 
Mr. Robbins nor your correspondents have 
anything to say about certain irredeemably 
offensive features of English towns for which 
no amount of analysis can justify public toler- 
ance. There is a dignity and fascination in the 
cracking plant at Fawley, and the by-ways of 
Purley and Cockfosters have a toy-town charm 
of their own if you do not worry too much 
about the architectural absurdities of the dolls’ 
houses. But the = appalling garishness of the 
main shopping streets of nearly all English 
towns is intolerable and inexcusable. These are 
the really ‘ugly bits’: the snack bars, -dry- 
cleaners, hairdressers, outfitters, furniture and 
television shops—rows of mid-Victorian houses 
jazzed-up on the ground floor with green, 
yellow, and black vitreous glass and badly pro- 
portioned chromium-plated signs. In this re- 
spect, Oxford and Exeter are little better than 
Blackburn or Mr. Hogg’s Newcastle. 

The Continent, particularly Germany and 
Switzerland, have a great deal to teach England 
about the modernising of old premises without 
making such a mess: they show that even 
fluorescent lettering, designed with imagination 
and restraint, can indeed grace a nineteenth- 
century building. Fortunately, the 1951 Festival 
set certain standards of design which are be- 
ginning to catch on, particularly with the large 
chain retail businesses who do not need to make 
too shiny a display in order to draw attention 
to themselves. One hopes that the fashion will 
spread. Mr. Robbins might, meanwhile, join 
hands with Mr. Osbert Lancaster and protest, 
without humility, against the use in shop-fitting 
of materials invented to brighten up bathrooms. 

Ireland, incidentally, is a generation behind 
and shopkeepers in Tralee and Waterford are 
just getting wise to the advertising potential in 
these ghastly facings.—Yours, etc., 

London, S.W.5 J. A. HarTLey 


A Sculptor and His Public 

Sir,—I imagined, having corrected two 
specific misrepresentations and disowned an im- 
plication, that the whole basis of Miss Sprigge’s 
attack on “A Sculptor and His Public ’ (printed 


in Tue Listener of October 21) had been 


knocked away. 


But simply by reading my corrections as 
carelessly as she listened to my talk, and by 
repeating with emphasis my own statement of 


“what I had said, Miss Sprigge has persuaded 


herself that she is now proved to have been 
perfectly accurate in her original statements. 
Then she accepts one of my corrections, but 


2 shifts raged ground and now objects-to the sense. 
_ She hag Ped silent on the remaining points. 


she takes exception to two phrases in 
ground that she enjoyed only 
Fiat as referred to my own 
ee pabic. These phrases, of 
may talk at al. 
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I underestimated Miss Sprigge’s method. I 
see now the value of such apparently whimsical 
tactics; and confess myself outmanoeuvred on 
an unfamiliar field. I only hope that Miss 
Sprigge will allow me the courtesy of a dignified 
retreat.—Yours, etc., 


Cheltenham LYNN CHADWICK 


New Oxford History of Music 


Sir,—Your reviewer, discussing my chapter 
on medieval song in the New Oxford History 
of Music (THE LISTENER, October 28), says: 

There is an occasional suspicion of dishonesty 
in the seemingly arbitrary selection of one manu- 
script to illustrate one point, when other con- 
temporary (and equally reliable) sources of the 
same melody would fail to support the point 
under discussion. 


I am old-fashioned enough to regard a charge 
of dishonesty as serious (particularly when it is 
anonymous), and innocent enough to expect it 
to be supported by evidence. Might we know 
precisely which ‘ points’ in this chapter depend 
on the evidence of a single manuscript and, are 
refuted by other sources?—Yours, etc., 

Oxford - J. A. WESTRUP 


[We have shown this letter to our reviewer who 
writes: 

“May I refer to two important points? (1) In 
the Milan version of music example 98 (page 236) 
one of the phrases does not occur twice. (2) The 
Virelai form is not seen in the music example 130 
(page 262), in the form in which it is printed. 
These slight errors might tend to mislead a reader, 
but by no means detract from the usefulness and 
interest of Professor Westrup’s chapter as a whole. 
That is all I meant, and I am sorry if my reference 
to “ an occasional suspicion of dishonesty ” conveyed 
more than that. It was certainly never intended as 
anything so strong or ungrateful as a charge’. 

—EpiToR, THE LISTENER] 


The Gulf Stream 


Sir,—In the talk on ‘ New Discoveries about 
the Gulf Stream’, in THE LISTENER of Novem- 
ber 4, the reproduction of the ‘ Chart published 
in 1770 by order of Benjamin Franklin ’—is 
open to misinterpretation. The inset on the top 
left-hand corner may be mistaken for the course 
of the Gulf Stream. This apparently is not so. 
I quote from Rachel Carson’s The Sea Around 
Us: 

The course of the Gulf Stream was engraved 
on an old chart of the Atlantic and sent by 
Franklin to Falmouth, England, for the Captains 
of the packets who slighted it however. It was 
later printed in France and after the Revolution 
was published in Transactions of the American 
Philosophical Society. 


The thriftiness of the Philosophical Society 
editors led them to combine in one plate 
Franklin’s chart, and a wholly separate figure 
intended to illustrate a paper by John Gilpin 
on the Annual Migrations of the Herring. Some 
later historians have erroneously assumed a 
connection between Franklin’s conception of the 
Gulf Stream and the insert on the upper left- 
hand .corner.—Yours, etc., 


Edinburgh A. D. STEWART 


A Fine Memorial Window 

Sir,—The strictures of Mr. Keith New on 
this subject though well deserved are not even 
half the story. It should be borne in mind that 
stained glass is essentially a craftsman’s art, 
also that it is mainly, like music, a public art, 
and the stained-glass artist is necessarily bound 
by these circumstances, and he is rarely free to 
do what he knows to be good stained glass. He 
often has to kow-tow to rapacious and ignorant 
architects whose bad taste is only matched by 
their conceit. He is harassed by bishops’ com- 
mittees, and by clients who expect him to be 
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an archaeologist, a biblical scholar, a portrait 
Painter; to have to put into stained glass any- 
thing from aeroplanes to lap-dogs. Added to 
this he often has—if he is to live—to follow the 
execrable ‘art’ standards set by the big church 
furnishers, whose main instincts are commer- 
cial; their stranglehold on the churches is such 
that they have been able to impose an ‘art’ 
pattern on them which is truly the worst the 
world has ever seen. Against this the integral 
stained-glass artist struggles almost in vain. 

Only on one point would I join issue with 
Mr. New; that is the curious assumption pre- 
valent amongst the younger generation that 
what is ‘contemporary’ must necessarily be 
better than what is ‘ traditional’. This distinc- 
tion is purely arbitrary. That one should be a 
‘contemporary’ rests only on philosophical or 
even ethical grounds—otherwise it is quite 
gratuitous and misleading. What is being done 
in France is a lesson—and a warning. 

Yours, etc., 
“ STAINED-GLASS WORKER ’ 


A Great Theatrical Management 
Sir,—In his talk on Vedrenne and Barker 
(THE LISTENER, October 28) Hesketh Pearson 
states that ‘ Maurice Hewlett . . . and Barker 
himself had their first chances as playwrights 
at the Court’. 
Though I do not at present have access to my 


‘records (I write from hospital), I think I am 


correct in saying that two of Barker’s works 

had earlier presentations. ‘The Weather-Hen’ 

(which he wrote in collaboration with Berle 

Thomas) was given at Terry’s and the Comedy 

in 1899, and ‘'The Marrying of Ann Leete’ was 

presented three years later by the Stage Society. 
Yours, etc., 


Leeds FREDERICK MAY 


Pronunciation of English 

Sir,—Some great composers of music, we are 
told, did not, in the rush of sound, expect every 
passing note to be punctuated in’ performance. 
In the same way, streamlining of syllables may 
be permissible in the spoken word. Therefore 
there may be no crime in saying ‘ medcine’ 
instead of ‘ medicine’. But to leave out the ‘d’ 
in ‘ Wednesday ’ is like skipping a full chord in 
music, the whole derivative quality of the word 
being thereby lost. 

Lucky for us that we can still enjoy Miss 
Rose Macaulay in print.—Yours, etc., 

St. Andrews C. G. GEDDES 


Sir,—As another survivor of Rose Macaulay’s 
generation, I am surprised at her contempt for 
what she calls the parvenu syllable. ‘Pleeceman’, 
‘opra’, ‘Tempry’, ‘libry’, ‘govment’ were all 
an offence when I was young, but are now 
ignored.—Y ours, etc., 


Chelsea N. R. BOTTERELL 


Seasoning and Herbs 

Sir,—Mr. H. Cottrell rightly states that 
the common names for Southernwood are 
‘Boy’s Love’ or ‘Old Man’ and not ‘Old 
Man’s Beard’ as mentioned in my talk. Never- 
theless a great many country people round here 
call it by that name. It may have something to 
do with its appearance, but the real explanation 
is probably that for a very long time this herb 
was famous as a hair pomade, made with its 
ashes, and used by young men to igen liga the 
growth of a beard in order to appear olde 
mentioned in Culpepper and by Mrs. lapel 
and Mrs. M. Grieve, F.R.H.S., in their Herbals. 
I understand that it is used in Italy as a culin- 
ary herb. In England it has still another country 
name, ‘ Appleringie ’.—Yours, etc., 

Newport Pagnell ISABELLE VISCHER 
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OMAGE, when a great man dies, does not concern ‘itself 
with information, though information may occasionally add_ 
point to homage. Death has occurred: 
has ceased, and though Matisse’s paintings are exactly what 
they were before the event, our attitude to them changes. Yesterday, we 
enjoyed what each of them had to give us, noting little surprises, little 
extensions, in this year’s Matisse, of the Matisse we knew last year and 
the year before. Today, knowing that there will be no more extensions 
and surprises, enjoyment of the individual picture suddenly turns into 
gratitude for the lifetime of .creativeness. as change has nothing to 
do with the hush of : 
reverence that the in- 
tervention of death 
always produces. It is 
simply that while the 
man was alive, each 
thing that he did was 
exciting and interest- 


dead, the whole of 
him adds up—we rea- 
lise it in a flash—to . 
greatness. And when 
the greatness of others 
affects us personally, 
gratitude, not infor- 
mation nor analysis, 
however penetrating, 
is the appropriate re- 
sponse. 
Obituaries giving 
details of his life, his 
early training, and 
his later stylistic de- 
velopment have been 
plentiful in the press 
during the past few 
days. Most of them 
fail to define just 
what we should have 
missed had Matisse. 
never been born or 


had he died in 1908. I note, in one of them, the following masterly 
simplification. ‘Matisse was weak where Picasso was strong, and the 


other way about’. But where lay Matisse’s. strength? What was his 
special flavour—the ultimate cause of our gratitude? | 

The sentence does, by implication, divide the great, very alte into 
two unrelated families. It suggests that Matisse and Picasso are fairly 


extreme representatives of opposing factions. Long before greatness had — 


been recognised—or was there to recognise—in either of them, each had 


already chosen his route, if not his destination. Picasso was passionate, 


inventive, violent even in his pathos, vitriolic, intellectual. Matisse, 
equally passionate and inventive, was sensuous, elegant, lyrical, intelli- 
gent but never intellectual. It is, in fact, the familiar contrast between 


the Florentine and the Venetian contributions to civilisation, between ~ 
Raphael and Titian, Poussin and Rubens, form and colour, philosophy 


and music. No wonder that in the early ‘days of the twentieth-century 
revolution in the arts, Picasso became a Cubist, Matisse a fauve. And 
no wonder that when, nearly forty years later, the Victoria and Albert 
Museum showed them both side by side, the contrast between them was 
so extreme that neither acted as a foil for the other. A Raphael- Titian 
two-man show would have been equally embarrassing. 

It is easy enough to place Matisse in the general category of sensuous 
artists. What matters more is to discover his place among them. Instinc- 
tively one feels that it is a relatively high place and that his personal 


- contribution was very considerable indeed, But when one attempts to 


oe Homage to Henri sie 


] ‘By ERIC “NEWTON See Mee i, 


Henri Matisse (1869-1954) at work in his later years ~ 


Annual, Lene ne 5 rie Frances Stephens (Rockliff, 18s). 
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be more precise, “he becomes baffling. Matisse, unlike his companions in 
_fauvisme, never ceased to be a fauve. His life was spent in refining on 


a productive force the reckless crudities of the school until it became, in his hands, one of 


the subtlest and most delectable of all painterly languages. 

It hardly needs saying that he was a colourist—one of the worlds 
greatest—who combined extreme sensitivity with extreme courage. That 
is a combination very rare in European art, where the ultimate delights 


‘of colour-orchestration are almost always interfered with by some form 


of realism: : it is far less rare in oriental art-which suffers from no such 


; handicap. And one of the secrets of Matisse’ S greatness is his uncanny 


- power, based on hard 


space and volume. 


perilous approaches to” 


the obviously piquant 


-umphant rhapsodies. 
They look easy: they 
were, in fact, the in- 
ventions of an experi- 


to take 
risks. 

__ Colour without de- 
sign is nothing—like 
speed without direc- 


; desperate 


of itself. It was often 
daring but rarely 
satisfying. Without 


might have beaten the 
Venetians at their 
- own game. Yet he had 
_._ two gifts that almost 
“—- compensate. One was 
an unerring sense of pattern, and particularly for contrasting scales 
of pattern—another oriental characteristic—which makes his pictures 


effective even when reproduced in monochrome, though it also tempted — 
him to wander dangerously in the direction of pure decoration. The 


other was a quite unusual deftness in the use of line, which rescued 
him when he wandered too far. His pen drawings have no parallel. 


_ study, to fuse oriental — 
colour with European 


in Matisse’s colour — 
were turned into tri- 


-mental mind prepared 


tion. Matisse’s design” 
was never quite sure 


that weakness he. 


. 


By means of a slight — 
‘scholarly twist, those | 


the obviously gay or | 


~ 
* 


The line flows as easily as smoke yet it is as hard as thin wire. It has 


its own energy, like a coil of rope thrown through the air. Used for 
its own sake, it produced hundreds of lovely, casual drawings and book ~ 
illustrations: superimposed on his paintings i it added bite and crispness 
to his colour harmonies. It was the vinegar in the salad dressing. 

All this is enviable equipment for any artist. Yet it is the equipment — 
of a light-weight, and a typically French light-weight, a master of Gallic 
chic. Matisse was not a light-weight. He used his equipment for a 


serious purpose—to dispense happiness—one of the rarest qualities in 
the art of any age and almost undiscoverable in our own. He was — 


conscious that this was the central point of his creed. He under- 
estimiated himself when he described his art as ‘ something i a good _ 


: armchair i in which to rest from physical fatigue *. 
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Among recent publications are: Dances of Spain and Italy from 1400- 


1600, by Mabel Dolmetsch (Routledge and Kegan Paul, 42s.); “Moree j 


Opera Nights, by Ernest Newman (Putnam, 42s.), and Theatre World 
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Lettera 22 


Complete - 
yet completely portable. 


Its one thing to make a type- 
writer which can easily be 
carried about. It is another 
to design a portable type- 
writer which is yet complete 
with every proper feature 
of a standard machine-the 
Olivetti Lettera 22 made in 
Great Britain, sturdy in its 
build, light in weight — but 
complete in every detail. 
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Price £27 with tabulator 
£25 - without tabulator 


Made in Great Britain by BRITISH OLIVETTI Ltd. 


| ; 10 Berkeley Square - London W. 1, 
FACTORY: Summerlee Street - Glasgow E. 3, 
Authorized dealers throughout the country P2 
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The Lord Mayor 
gave a banquet 


on November 9 


W.H. SMITH 


& SON’S 
BOOKSHOPS 


offer you a feast of good books all the year round 


“CHRISTMAS 
BOOKS 
1954” 


—a 16 page catalogue 
giving details of the 
best books, 
and including a 


Children’s Books section 


If you are not on our mailing 


list, write or telephone 


for a copy 


BOOKSHOP 


Wigmore Street, London, W.1 
WELbeck 3781 


for any reason — 


BOOK TOKENS 


You can buy Book Potats from any good bookseller and your friends can exchange 
them at almost any bookshop. 3/6 5/- 7/6 10/6 12/6 21/- plus 4d for the card ; 
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THE B.B.C. REITH LECTURES 1953 


Science and the ~ 


J. ROBERT OPPENHEIMER. 
‘It is very heartening, in a decade which is obsessed 


Common Understanding © 


with the frightening potentialities of scientific tech- 
nology, to hear the still small voice of intellectual faith _ 
unmoved by the clamour and panic of those who shrink ~ 


from the responsibility of new knowledge.? New. 


Statesman ; ros. 6d. net 


Hungarian Premier 
A Personal Account of 
a Nation’s Struggle in 
the Second World War 


by NICHOLAS KALLAY 
M. Kallay was Hungarian Premier from 1942-4. His 
autobiographical narrative presents the Hungarian 
dilemma and personifies the doubts, difficulties and 


aspirations of his.country. - . 428. net 


OXFORD UNIVERSITY PRESS 


(Queen of the Paris 


‘Tllus. 21s. 


—Punc 


Illus. 16s. 


cold Hee: Star. 
‘Tilus, 21s, 


~ covered Atlantis. 


Illus. 18s. 


A History 


Nov. 22.” Illus. 


_MISTINGUETT 


night) 


French and feminine, vigor- _ 
ous and blazing with love of 
the stage.-—Sunday Chronicle 


TRAMP ROYAL” 
SIR MICHAEL BRUCE, Br. 
‘Enjoyable account of a 
frenziedly adventurous life. 


NANGA PARBAT — 
KARL M. HERRLIGKOFFER 


‘. . a classic in climbing 
history.’ — Joseph Taggart, 


~ 


DANGER MY ALLY 
F. A. MITCHELL-HEDGES | 


“Autobiography of the man 
who claims to have dis- 


UNDERWATER _ 
EXPLORATION — 


_ PHILIPPE DIOLE 
A fascinating survey. 


13s, 6d. | 
ELEK BOOKS 


a 


of his two sons. 


~~ 
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A Bliss with Letters 1931-1950 

_ By Thomas Jones. Oxford. 30s. 

In 1937 Str WILLIAM Eapy announced ‘ There’s 
nothing wrong with T.J. except that he mustn’t 
have his fingers in so many pies’. In 1931 
Dr. Jones had retired from the Civil Service 


_ where he had a distinguished career and been 


the intimate servant of four Prime Ministers, 
to become first Secretary of the Pilgrim Trust. 
He also took on much other work mainly of a 
voluntary nature. In 1952 his eightieth birthday 
was celebrated by a group of fifty famous friends 


and this is the second: of two books he has 


published since then: the letters and extracts 
from diaries contained in it bear witness to 
his omnivorous energy. 

Perhaps the most striking thing about this 
book, which will be a valuable source for the 
atmospheric history of the ’thirties, is that Dr. 


Jones was. to Baldwin during his second and 


third Governments much what Riddell had been 
to Lloyd George at his prime. He was always 
in and out of 10 Downing Street, and the 
recipient of many confidences, One gains a far 
clearer picture of Baldwin’s character from this 

k than one-does from G. M. Young’s bio- 
graphy. And Baldwin’s invariably kind-hearted 
remarks about other people are often illuminat- 


~ ing. He said, for example, of Bonar Law at meal 


times: ‘He was always hurrying ‘towards the 


big cigar at the end of it’, and of Law and the 


American debt settlement: ‘He saw the blood 
“We paid in blood; they 
did not; you can’t equate that with a cash 
payment”’. He made some illuminating re- 
marks to Dr. Jones about the Hoare-Laval 
agreement: “When Sam Hoare left for his 


holiday he told Eden that he would agree to 


nothing. The Foreign Office declared the agree- 
ment to be the best. day’s work a Foreign 
Secretary had done for years! ’’ When Baldwin 
retired and received a peerage he answered the 
letters of congratulation in his own hand, but 
noted that neither Beaverbrook nor Lloyd 
‘George had sent him one. And he was concerned 
‘about whether two owls would do for his coat- 
‘of-arms. 


- | But Dr. Jones (like Lord Riddell) did not 


‘confine his friendship to the Baldwin circle. He 
‘accompanied Lloyd George on his visit to meet 
Hitler in Germany and tried to moderate a 
little of the Welshman’s enthusiasm. He took 
a note of Lloyd George’s caustic remarks about 
some of his contemporaries. He paid frequent 
‘visits to Cliveden and concerned himself in the 
running of The Observer. And he was a close 
iend of the Bernard Shaws. Though he seems 
have approved of the foreign policy of 


° 
Baldwin and Neville Chamberlain and thought 


pretty well of Nevile Henderson he confesses at 
one point to the socialist sympathies which are 
reflected i in his daughter, now a Labour M.P. 

It is a bold man who exposes himself as 


thoroughly to the public gaze as does Dr. Jones 


in this book. How wrong Lloyd George and 


others who paid a pilgrimage to Berchtesgaden 
were is now a matter of history. When Lloyd 


George asked Dr. Jones what odds he would 


ont take against Winston Churchill becoming Prime 


he offered ten to one. And one wonders 

> light of recent events how far his judge- 
about Sir Anthony Eden will prove right. 
e bel ‘no one interested in modern -politics 
to dip into this book which is full of 
the governing classes in the era 
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less self-effacing of the higher Civil Servants. 
We catch glimpses of King George VI apolo- 
gising for getting off to a slow start as he lay 
still in the shadow of ‘his brilliant brother’; of 
Lady Astor sending for a Christian Science 
Healer; of Bernard Shaw grumbling about the 
super tax; of Garvin refusing to go; of Baldwin 
contemplating his place in history; and of Lloyd 
George saying, when offered a place in the war- 
time Cabinet in 1940, that it was ‘like calling 
in a specialist when the patient’s case was nigh 
hopeless ’. Greville hardly did better. 


The Way of My World 
By Ivor Brown. Collins. 16s. 

In a world wherein sanity is not a conspicuous 
quality, it is pleasant to read a book that is 
notably sane. Mr. Ivor Brown looks at everything 
with a tolerant eye, judges everything in a 
rational manner, inclines to the mean between 
extremes, loves moderation and believes in com- 
mon sense. He has written a commentary on the 
world of his time, not a story of his life, telling 
us all he thinks we need to. know of his career 
in order to explain the commentary. It is an 
urbane book, eminently readable, and it discloses 
a character that is very likable. Fanatics of any 


_ kind, whether in religion, politics, science or the 


arts, will find no comfort in it. But it will be 
read by the average civilised person with keen 
interest and with no little admiration for a man 
who has survived ‘so many controversies and so 
much journalism with a sober and affectionate 
view of his species. 

He writes of his schooldays in a kindly way, 
comparing the joyfulness of a pedestrian youth 
with the joylessness of a youth that sees nothing 
because it tries to see everything; but he has 
some shrewd comments to make on the scholarly 
curriculum of his time, when boys were taught 
much about ancient Rome and nothing about 
modern Britain. He does not however state the 
real case against the usual. education and ex- 
aminations, which is that they waste the time of 
boys who cannot benefit from enforced teaching 
and-exhaust the energies of those who can. He 
notes that the summers of his youth were finer 
than those of his later life. This is a general ex- 
perience, and is due to the fact that weather, like 
scenery, is conditioned by mental and physical 
states. To the happy and healthy person the sun 
always seems to be shining and every prospect 
pleases. 

In reading Mr. Brown’s account of the Liberal 
atmosphere prevailing at Oxford before the 1914 
war, it is difficult not to feel that Rousseau’s 


‘famous dictum should have run: Man is born 


in chains but everywhere he is free (if he wants 
to be). Everything seemed set for an age of 
reason and progress; the prospect of Utopia was 
becoming clearer; but the savage in man, his 
primitive chain, was about to show that the 
thinkers were dreamers, and since then Utopia 
has receded beyond the horizon-line. In spite of 
everything Mr. Brown still sees a future for 
common sense, and his religion remains one of 
reason. 

His attitude towards the main function of his 
life, dramatic criticism, is admirably balanced: 
‘Criticism may rarely improve an artist’s work 
by any instruction that it contains and very often 
that instruction, if given, may itself be faulty. 
But it can, most usefully, announce to the public 
the arrival of new talent or the availability of 
excellent and enjoyable things’. Critical judge- 
ments, he says, “are only the opinion of one 
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fallible person, and therefore are to be regarded 
as hints and suggestions, not as dictates from on 
high’. His own practice as a critic, his nature 
as a man, and the whole tone of this book, are 
revealed in one remark: ‘ Reputation of a kind 
can be gained by loss of manners. But no critical 
reputation thus won has been worth the having ’. 


The Struggle for Mastery in Europe, 
_ 1848-1918. By A. J. P. Taylor. 
Oxford. 30s. 


Particulars have still to be announced of the 
plan underlying The Oxford History of Modern 
Europe, of which this is the first volume, and 
it is difficult to determine what considerations 
guided Mr. Taylor while writing his book. It 
is- doubtful, however, whether a collection of 
volumes like The Struggle for Mastery in 
Europe will be the best way of meeting the need 
that undoubtedly exists for a British series in 
this field. Even in a series of individual volumes 
by different authors, if it is addressed to students 
and the general public, as one supposes this to 
be, each volume ought to be an introductory 
work as well as a piece of research. There 
would otherwise be little.point in having a series 
at all, But the details of Mr. Taylor’s research 
are usually so unsupported by reference to the 
framework of basic considerations and events 
that no one but a specialist is likely to under- 
stand them. Judged, moreover, for what it mainly 
is, a work by a specialist for specialists, the 
book still has noticeable defects. 

Its architectural weakness is such as to 
strengthen a long-felt suspicion that Mr. 
Taylor’s powers as a constructive writer would 
be inadequate for a work of major size that 
was as good in its own way as his earlier, 
slighter works have been in theirs. Having 
stressed that his book is not a text-book, there 
was no need for him to devote as many pages 
to the years from 1848 to 1870 as to the period 
from 1870 to 1902 unless such close attention 
to the earlier period was essential to the un- 
folding of his theme. If it was so essential, he 


has not succeeded in showing how or why; and . 


a certain tediousness, when his theme should be 
on the move, is all he gets for his early pains. 
A similar air of flatness invades some of the 
chapters after 1870. Minor questions, like the 
details of negotiations, and major issues, say the 
spread of the European powers to China, are 
dealt with at the same pace and on the same 
scale. Sometimes the latter get even less than 
equality of treatment on aceount of his decision 
to exclude extra-European developments except 
when they affected the relations of the Great 
Powers, and of his practice of relegating them 
to footnotes even when they did. Mr. Taylor 
has attempted to offset these weaknesses of 
structure by vivid language and forceful 
characterisation; his publishers announce that 
by these means his book aspires to be a work 
of literature. But vivid language without struc- 
ture can no more make a work of literature than 
tactics without strategy can win a war. 

Mr. Taylor’s attachment to vivid writing 
underlies another weakness of this book. Though 
more disciplined than in some of his earlier 
work, his love of pungency and aphorism re- 
duces its value as ‘a contribution to scientific 
history’, the other role in which it makes a 
claim’ on our attention. The paradox that auto- 
crats dread and follow public opinion more than 
constitutional governments, used more than 
once to explain the conduct of the Tsars, 
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include reproductions in colour of 
pictures by famous Old Masters and 
present-day artists. Also in the 
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The Times Library—famous throughout the world— 
introduces a remarkable new Guaranteed Service. 

You can now borrow the latest books whatever their price 
(except, naturally, for technical books, etc.) as soon as. 
they are published. 


Often you see a new book reviewed that you feel you must 
read at once. With this unique service you do read it at 
once. For if there is no copy in stock—and that in itself is- 
unlikely—The Times Library will immediately order one — 
especially for you. 


Books can be borrowed at the various branches of The Times. 
Library throughout the country, or brought to you by van 

or postal delivery. So wherever you live you can still get the 
newest books while they are new—in clean, fresh condition. 


With personal exchange of books this new Guaranteed 
Service of The Times Library costs only £3 7s. 6d. a year, 


or £1 2s, Od. a quarter. Inclusive delivery and postal services ; 


are available at £4 7s. 6d. and £4 8s. 6d. a year respectively. 
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To The Times Library (Dept. K3) Wigmore St Lor don W1 


Please send me your illustrated booklet “About The Times 
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Author of 
_King Solomon's Ring 


How, why and when did man f) 


meet dog and cat? And what | 


sort of intelligence have they? )\_ 


After reading these humane and _ 
amusing chapters we may look 
with different eyes on those once 
wild animals that lie 1 upon the ~ 
mat. 
‘Dr. Lorenz’s earlier book is the. 
most enjoyable I have read 
about animals in general; his. 
new book is the best I have 
read .about dogs.’ RAYMOND 
‘MORTIMER (Sunday Times) : 
‘With over 150 line illustrations 
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‘WYNDHAM 


_ HUGH KENNER 


Not a biography but a critical 
appraisal of the work of 
Wyndham Lewis. Mr. Kenner’s 
brilliant analysis will interest 
profoundly all admirers of that 
complex genius whom T. S. Eliot * 
has rightly called ‘the most fas- 
cinating personality of ourtime.’ 
With a portrait 12s. 6d. 


THE 
AUGUSTAN | 
WORLD 
Life and Letters in 

- 8th Century England 

H. R. HUMPHREYS 
Written for the non-specialist, 
the aim of this book is to des— 


cribe how the main social and- 
intellectual interests of Augustan — 


life affected, both consciously, a . 


and subconsciously, the outlook. 
of writers; it tries to set litera- 
ture in its social environment ° 
with a cuikical intention. sae 
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” DOROTHY L. SAYERS 


| This volume of | essays will be 
eagerly sought by themany thou- — 
sands of readers who already _ 
know Dr. Sayers” vigorous 
vivid translation of the eben 

In these aad attention is 
drawn chiefly to 


of the Divine Conga to His ‘i 


, present world. and. way ‘of. “as 
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My Siren 


= believe that Bismarck was in- 


ny, “a autocracy, . not a parlia- 
state’, ona colonial Policy. His attempt 
to prove that *Bismarck’s aim in doing so was 
reconciliation with France, when it was the wish 


‘to force Great Britain to support the Central 


¥ Powers, overlooks the fact that it would have 


been easier to back France in Egypt than to 
embark on colonial ventures which Bismarck 


_ did not like; and one needs Mr. Taylor’s natural 


: 


waywardness and straining to be original before 


one can overlook so salient an objection to his 
_ conclusion. Who else, to take another example, 


would so frequently assert as almost to run it to 
death the view that Russia’s interest in the 


_ Ottoman Empire was only defensive, while at 


other times referring to Constantinople as the 
city of the Tsars, or noting Russia’s hope that 


‘other powers would support her expansion in 


the Near East, or quoting her expressions of 
interest in the control of the Bosphorus, or 
hinting, if only in a footnote, at her preference 


_ for partitions over buffer states? 
“Such blemishes as these, however, are prob- ~ 


ably indissolubly linked with the virtues of Mr. 
Taylor’s work. Few will be surprised that his 
book, as well as being one for experts, is one 
that stimulates them to disagreement; or will 
question that this is a valuable function. And 
if it is still more important to win approval, at 
least in a book on this scale, it must be added 
that the book does have its merits in this direc- 
tion. Only the work of many years, harnessed 
by an able mind, could have produced so in- 
teresting and detailed a study of so complex a 


- field as the diplomatic history of this period. 


And for the new light it throws on many issues, 
as well as because Mr. Taylor deserves close 
attention even when his views are unacceptable, 
the book will be in regular and rewarding use, 
if only among those who work the same ground, 
for many years to come. 


The Pot Geranium 

By Norman Nicholson. Faber. 9s. 64d. 
Mr. Nicholson’s new book, the recommendation 
of the Poetry Society, is fitly named. His verse 
strikes the senses as directly as the smell of 4 
geranium, and the surface of an unvarnished pot. 
The ‘stiff-lezged sparrows’ who ‘skid down 


_ serees of gravel’ are certainly Cumberland 


sparrows, very nearly preserved by the Nichol- 
sonian Trust. His range is deliberately small. 
We are forced to peer fixedly at rock, scum, tarn, 
mud, crag, rust, scree, and rock again (not for- 
getting the extremely Nicholsonian *bracted 
craters’) in the hope of discovering in all of 
these some powerful meaning. Hope, in fact, in 
the strict theological sense, if an essential virtue 
in reading Mr. Nicholson, is a virtue of which 
he has profound understanding. 
ae Hope is not looking 
_ ~~ Forward or onward, 
: Is not of the future. 
Only the bone 
Can hope; only 
ee The un-closed eye 
be That learns (still staring) 
." 


: of ‘Mr. Paice argument that 
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/ 
nots. To read Mr. Nicholson is often to be 
blinded by seeing: like the pare blind man he 
writes of, who says, ‘ 

The rough light rasps my eyes. 

These that were soft as plums for my fingertips 

to touch, 

Fleshing in pupil-pulp the hard stones of their 

blindnéss, 

Now ety the skin scraped off them. If this is 

sight, 

This jangle and tangle and jumble and jerk, 

What's the gain to the seeing? 

“I have to be blind again to learn to see’. Mr. 
Nicholson is wise enough to know this: though 
he has a persistent struggle with the temptation 
to a fussy curiosity of observation. Not that he 
is wrong to attend to little things he knows— 
on the contrary, his introductory poem is a con- 
vincing experience, justifying the distinction of 
the title ‘ regional poet’: 
. .- what need therefore 

To stretch for the straining kite?—for kite and 

flower 

Bloom in my room forever; the light that lifts 

them 

Shines in my own eyes, and my body’s warmth 

Hatches their red in my veins. It is the Guif 

Stream 

That rains down the chimney, making the soot 

spit; it is the Trade Wind 

That blows in the draught under the bedroom 

door. 

My ways are circumscribed, confined as a limpet 

To one small radius of rock; yet 
_ I eat the equator, breathe the sky, and carry 

The great white sun in the, dirt of my finge:- 

nails. 

It is rather a question of keeping the humility 
which he is offered, of not dazing his reader, of 
allowing his multiple sense-impressions to 
crystallise, of learning to wait. Then he will 
write with the fullest power of which he is 
capable. He will probably write less, but that is 
of no consequence. 

Meanwhile let us be thankful that here is a 
man who looks for himself, and conveys directly 
what he -sees. Mr. Nicholson’s Cumberland 
either attracts or repels. 


The Temple Tiger and More Man-eaters 
of Kumaon. By Jim Corbett. 
Oxford. 12s. 6d. 

Nine Man-eaters and One Rogue 
By Kenneth Anderson. 

Allen and Unwin. 15s. 
Jim Corbett has done it once again, and in his 
new book he is as fascinating and delightful as 
ever, taking us back to the Kumaon region, the 
scene of his first stories, His new yarns are as 
exciting as the old, and his descriptions of the 
magnificent scenery, wild nature, and the 
people who win~a living from it bring the 
setting of his adventures vividly before the 
reader. The amazing history of the Talla Des 
man-eater-which takes up about a third of the 
book,~is a story so nearly incredible that the 
author refrained from telling it until he had 
published Fungle Lore. But every hunt does not 
end with a tiger in the bag: the old priest told 


the author that there was no objection to his 


trying to kill the Temple Tiger ‘but neither you 
nor anyone else will ever succeed in killing it’. 


Nor did he; and he only just got the last laugh” 


on. this impudent animal that he hunted for five 
days, seeing it eight times and on four occasions 
pressing a trigger on it without harm done. 
‘And now, after staring at me for half an hour 
and eating while doing so, he was clawing the 
tree on which I ' was sitting and purring to 


~ show his contempt of me’. All who have read 


any of Colonel Corbett’s previous books will be 
equally delighted with his new one. 

Far away from Kumaon, in the jungles of 
Southern India, Kenneth Anderson spent 


Vee err neg ee ae 


twenty-five years hunting and learning the ways 
of valid life, and he too was called upon from 
time to time to rid a district of a man-eating 
tiger or leopard that was terrorising it. In his 
book he gives an account of his many adven- 
tures, and embellishes it with jungle lore as 
fascinating as that of Jim Corbett—his en- 
thusiastic affection for his southern jungles is as 
great as Corbett’s for his northern ones. He 
writes well and sympathetically of India and 
her ‘glorious forests, memories of those days 
and of those jungles . . . I dread the day when 
that separation must come to me’. His stories of 
tracking man-eaters, and settling scores with 


them, reveal his courage and thrill the reader - 


the more for the unassuming way in which they 
are told. It is a severe test to set any book about 
hunting man-eaters alongside Colonel Corbett’s, 
and the fact that Anderson’s can stand up under 
the comparison is praise indeed. 


Forerunners of Drake 
By G. Connell-Smith. Longmans. 30s. 


The history of early Tudor trade with Spain 
and the beginnings of the conflict at sea have 
so far been but dimly known. This‘ penetrating 
study of both derives its fundamental importance 
from the extent of its author’s research. Dr. 
Connell-Smith has used the papers of the 
Admiralty Court, commercial records at South- 
ampton, the Customs accounts, and—most use- 
fully—miuch material from the Spanish archives 
to reveal the facts in a manner worthy of the 
high traditions of London historical scholarship 
of which his book is a fine example. 

Briefly, the story i$ this. Henry VII’s com- 
mercial treaties encouraged a brisk trade with 
Spain and the settlement in Andalusia (and to 
a lesser extent on the Biscayan seaboard) of 
sizeable English colonies. Many of the merchants 
established near Cadiz and in Seville took part 
in the trade with Spanish America, under 
licence. Prosperity reached its height in the 
fifteen-twenties. This relative idyll collapsed 
when Henry VIII repudiated his wife and the 
Pope: from about 
always liable to insults and provocations which 
often landed them in the hands of the Inquisi- 
tion, with dire results to their persons and to 
commerce, described here in detail. But if the 
first breach of amity came from Spain, English 
attacks at sea displayed an early genius for 
piracy. The war of 1542-5 filled the Channel 
and’ the eastern Atlantic with privateers who 
preyed on Spanish shipping as well as French. 
The capture by Robert Reneger of Southampton 
of a Spanish treasure ship in 1545 is seen by 
Dr. Connell-Smith as the critical incident: here 
we have the first great ‘forerunner of Drake’. 
From the start, English seamen learned a 
characteristic attitude of contempt for Spanish 
powers of defence. The government’s attitude, 
in putting Spanish complaints off with legal 


.chicanery and_ skilful. diplomacy, also fore- 


shadowed the behaviour of Elizabeth and her 
council, The author concludes that as.a con- 
sequence of the Inquisition’s persecution—which 
helped to put Englishmen dealing with Spain 
among the first ardent English protestants—and 
of the piracy of the fifteen-forties, the trade and 
friendship with Spain were virtually destroyed 
twenty-five years before San Juan de Ulua. 
There are some points of presentation one 
might wish to criticise in this book—notably 
the persistence of a ‘thesis’ display of detail 
which make the first chapters hard to read—but 
they do not matter. One interesting question 
springs to the mind. Like all those. who have 
worked on the Spanish archives, and unlike 
those who have relied on English records only, 
Dr. Connell-Smith takes the view that the 
Spaniards were the injured: party. Though often 
wrong legally, they were pretty well always 


1534 Englishmen were. 


Sir Winston 


80" BIRTHDAY SOUVENIR 


Edited by Randolph Churchill 


Next Wednesday’s enlarged issue of ILLUSTRATED will contain an 8-PAGE 
DETACHABLE SOUVENIR which is one of the most outstanding 
tributes ever published in honour of a great man. 

Randolph Churchill, who edits this unique Souvenir, describes 
the Churchill heritage—going back to the Duke of Marlborough. 


Low contributes a remarkable full-colour cartoon, measuring. Spe 
20” x 13”, which depicts Sir Winston in his many roles. There is 2 eS 
5 also Gishain Sutherland’s preliminary sketch for the Houses of Ms 3 
} Parliament birthday portrait of Sir Winston, and many famous cartoons — ine tee: 
of the past. In every way it is an exceptional souvenir to celebrate eae 
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“only a piece of folly? It was foolish because it 
-broke the treaty and gave the English a chance 
of standing upon the law; but it was also high- 
handed and savours of that arrogant hostility 
of which an earlier generation of English his- 


New Novels 


torians liked to accuse the Spaniards, Nowadays, 
the moral excellence of the Spanish empire has 
become dogma. It will be interesting to see when 
this particular pendulum starts to swing back 
again. 


How Dear is Life. By Henry Williamson. Macdonaid. 12s. 6d. 
A Bunch of Errors. By Salvador de Madariaga. Cape. lls. 64d. 
The Fig Leaf. By Jean Bernard-Luc. Peter Owen. 9s. 6d. 


ee 3 No Time to Die. By Ronald Kemp. Staples Press. 12s. 6d. 


N dpe ai tceereaaies Mr. Henry William- 
son wrote a tetralogy called The Flax of 
Dream, which tor a submerged but consider- 
able public, whose loves and needs and per- 


ceptions ‘have not been adequately voiced by 


reviewers, seemed and still seems one of the key- 
_ works in ‘the English novel between the wars. 
Its hero was a young ex-soldier of the first 
world war, an artist-misfit-messiah named 
William Maddison. His London cousin, Phillip 
Maddison, a more. practical, sober counter- 
part of himself, appeared only rarely in the 
background of the novels, as -an ill-known, 
passing witness of some of their crucial events. 
But he gave an added depth to the whole cycle, 
for he suggested the existence, in another part 
of the world for which William Maddison 
suffered and died, of a parallel, equally but 
differently significant hero-figure. He seemed, 
indeed, like a character from another novel; and 
I remember wondering whether Mr. Williamson 
himself knew this, till in Goodbye West Country 
I found him mentioning ‘my London trilogy, 
a realistic treatment of the theme used romantic- 
ally in The Flax of Dream—eight years over- 
due, and I haven’t started yet’. In fact, twenty- 
three years had to pass between the publication 
in 1928 of the last William Maddison novel, 
The Pathway, and that of The Dark Lantern, 
the first of the Phillip Maddison series in 1951. 
For the two Maddisons are representatives of 
a world whose joy, tragedy and permanent 
_meaning could only be understood after, in the 
‘second great war, that world was catastrophic- 
ally destroyed. 
Phillip Maddison, unhappy son of an un- 
happy father, is now a young man of eighteen, 
a clerk in the Moon Fire Office at forty pounds 
a year. Deep in him, not often called to mind, 
is the knowledge that he isa coward; and deeper 
still, biding its time, is his human birthright 
of courage in necessity. It is early 1913, and his 
year and a half of office-life is a light-toned 
_ idyll and comedy before the storm; he buys a 
silk hat and an absurd pipe, plays nervous prac- 
tical jokes on his forbearing superiors, and walks 
in the narrow s of the City, Eliot’s ‘ Unreal 
City’, through ‘a world that was accepted un- 
consciously as one that would exist as it was 
for evermore’. Then, like a disowned, ugly 
_ desire rising into consciousness, the war arrives. 
Phillip had joined a territorial regiment, the 
“London Highlanders *, *, a year before, rather as 
"he played football and. tennis, for recreation and 
_ companionship; and in October 1914 he is 
Fg thrown into the front line at Ypres, where the 
* Seca army is fighting, . for ever” too. stats to 


‘mans were here defeated, with losses of 
),00 “by 200,000 British, of whom 58,155 
¢ killed, ‘wounded or missing; and in the 


vivors in a photograph labelled 
he L ‘Scottish after the 


ria War Museum at Lambeth one.can see 


Battle of Messines ’°—a group of exhausted, smil- 
ing children in kilts and greatcoats, one of whom 
may be Phillip Maddison, But How Dear is Life 
is more real than statistics or photographs. In it 
those unfortunate young men are preserved for 
ever alive or in the moment of death, under 
the glass bell of art and time. Mr. Williamson’s 
prose is like sunlight and clear air; and then, 
when need be, it has the taste of fear in the 
mouth, the terrible beauty of life on the edge 
of the abyss of universal death. Very few, and 
those few now half-forgotten, have succeeded 
in expressing Wilfred Owen’s ‘the poetry and 
the pity’ through the medium of realist prose. 
Wilfred Ewart was one, in The Way of Revela- 
tion, and Victor Yates another, in Winged Vic- 
tory; and now Mr. Williamson is with them— 
or, in my belief, above them—and we should 
read and remember him. 

It is not yet possible to detect which of the 
many subjects of the Phillip Maddison cycle will 
emerge as dominant in the completed work. It 
is as if the reader were half-way through a first 
hearing of a new symphony in many movements 
—he will know the chief theme only when it 
decisively recurs—and meanwhile he can only 
be sure that he is experiencing a major work 
by a major artist. One of the themes, clearly, 
is the passing of a world which in many ways 
was more human and humane than our own; 
and one of its most compelling images is the 
Maddisons’ suburb in south-east London, where 
the nineteenth-century countryside is steadily 
devoured by the twentieth-century town. An- 
other is faith in the human condition, and 
compassion for the tensions of love and pride 
which make its worst actions forgivable and its 
best heroic. Mr. Williamson has undertaken a 


history of the first half of our century enacted | 


and suffered in the person of a representative 
man, a work situated in the little-explored 
borderland where the truth of events and the 
truth of art meet in a profound, kaleidoscopic 
unity. Perhaps there is little place here for man 
as redeemer, for Phillip Maddison, it seems, is 
to save others by saving himself; but one hopes 
that William Maddison did not, even for his 
author, die in vain. The scale of this re-creation 
‘of the recent past is large but right; every detail 
and incident is felt to have its place not only 
in the individual part, but in the shape of the 
whole to come. One feels, too, that the complete 
work will have important secrets to tell about the 
mystery of what has happened to us in these 
fifty years, of what we now are. I believe that 
his work in progress will ultimately be accepted 


.as Mr. Williamson’s masterpiece, that the Phillip 
- Maddison novels are the fruit, as The Flax of 


Dream was the flower, of a true and rare genius. 
I also think that the series possesses, like the 
great nineteenth-century novels, not only the 
virtues of good art, but the friendly qualities 


of a best-seller; and I am not ashamed to hope- 


that it may become one. 
Sefior de Madariaga, like his new novel, A 


‘Private’s Progress. By Alan Hackney. Gollancz. 10s. 6d. 


Bunch of Errors, has many aspects: he is a 
Spanish figure, a European figure, and he has 
an exceptional knowledge of English literature, 
of which he is himself a practitioner. His mys- 
tery-story is told accordingly, like The Ring and 
the Book, twelve times over by a dozen different 
characters, each with a special knowledge of one 
of its facets but with an imperfect knowledge 
of the whole. His first narrator is one of whom 
Robert Browning never thought, a dog, who 
serves to point out the strangeness and stupidity 
of human beings—‘ the only thing they do better 
than us is standing for much longer than we 
can on their hind-legs ’"—and the last is a sceptic, 
who declares that truth is ‘ the aroma of a bunch 
of errors’. Every one, except perhaps the dog 
and the sceptic, is potentially mistaken, and we 
shall never know whether the son of the Duke 
de Rocalta committed. suicide or was shot by 
his father. But this richly ironical tale does in 
fact give off the scent of truth—like a delicate 
rose in the early chapters, like burning fat in the 
later—and temporarily convinces the reader that 
neither fiction nor fact can do more. 

“It’s odd how little poetry has been written 
in the last fifteen years’, said Valéry to Gide, 
at a time when Valéry himself had remained 
silent for just that period. In much the same 
way the novelist or reviewer of today might 
reflect upon the curious infrequency of sex 
during the last two decades, and find the subject 
of The Fig Leaf refreshingly old and new. It 
describes the impact of the Kinsey Report on 
the inhabitants of a French chateau, their 
horror when they realise that their conduct has 
not been:in accordance with the correct per- 
centages, and the eventual triumph of behaviour 
over statistics. This tract for the times is mildly 
amusing, and is illustrated with some rather 
repulsive drawings which do not reflect the 
Gallic purity of the text. ; 

No Time to Die is a promising first novel 
of tank war in the desert, a wound, and a 
return ‘to life. I recommend it because it is 
written not in Festival English or commentator’s 
documentary, which are nowadays regarded as 
particularly suitable for war-fiction, but with a 
naive simplicity and dignity which recalls some 
of the more unpretentious war-novels of the 
nineteen-twenties. 

There is nothing comic in a battlefield—can 
there be anything comic in a barrack-square? 
One would have thought that those hellish days 
of using-one’s loaf, of keeping one’s hands out 
of one’s skies, of trying never to drop one or 
carry the can, were as destitute of a lighter side 
as a season in Dante’s Inferno; that, as a com- 
rade of mine on guard outside Company Office 
once mumbled as I hurried ‘avertedly by, ‘ It'll 
never get well if you picket’. But Mr. Alan 
Hackney’s Private’s Progress is an outrageously 
funny novel of life in the conscript army; and 
I laughed so much that bitter, healing tears of 
liquid blanco seemed to well from my eyes. 

GEORGE D. PAINTER 
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Weekly comments on B.B.C. programmes by. independent contributors 


jelevision Broadcasting 


DOCUMENTARY 
Knowledge Comes, But... 


It IS COMMONLY WRITTEN that since the 
Renaissance knowledge has gone on increasing, 
and of the seventeenth and eighteenth centuries 
that the uses of knowledge kept pace with its 
growth. In our time; we have seen information 
outstripping knowledge and be- 
ing disquietingly often mistaken 
for it. Is television helping to 
check or perpetuate that error? 
One has one’s doubts and per- 
haps one’s fears. On ‘its 
‘documentary’ side, television 
is the conveyor-belt of a ran- 
dom harvest of information 
which does not, like knowledge, 
call for the self-discipline of 
relating it to any principle of 
living. 

That can as truly be said of 
other forms of broadcasting but 
one seeing is worth a hundred 
hearings, according © to the 
Chinese, andthe visual addition 
provides yet more scope for a 
kind of confusion that could 
lead to chaos. This twentieth 
century is full to overflowing 
with information, vast amounts 
of it unrelated to any system 
of thought or conduct. Know- 
ledge is another matter. Not 
that the B.B.C. can be expected 
to dedicate its television service 
to the synthesising role of a 
university. It would be en- 
couraging if we received from 
the programme authorities 
some obvious recognition of the distinction here 
underlined. They have a responsibility for more 
than feeding a machine. 

Unfortunately, it continues to be difficult to 
avoid the machine analogy. The recurring 
panel games, the fixed points of ‘ documentary ’ 
endeavour like ‘ Panorama’, ‘ Special Enquiry’, 
and so on, compel it. There is a constant flitting 


of small and scrappy items past our gaze, sus- ~ 


taining the impression of an insatiable mechani- 
cal appetite. Some would say that it reflects the 
undiscriminating tastes of the viewing majority. 

Although ‘there were interviews with Ernest 
Hemingway and Somerset Maugham, they were 


scarcely epicurean delights of last week’s tele- 


vision. The Hemingway interview, occurring in 


* As seen by the viewer: 

from the British Magical Society’s Golden Jubilee meetings at Birmingham: 

Ram Das ‘piercing’ a glass of milk, and (right) ‘ piercing’ a girl in a barrel 
during Robert Harbin’ s performance 


‘International Magic’ on November 3—a programme 


Television News and Newsreel, was a feeble 
affair, hardly worth mentioning. Interviewing 
Maugham—in, ‘ Panorama’, Malcolm Mugge- 
ridge presumed to assure him that we- viewers 
were overwhelmed by the honour of ‘his 


presence, or words almost to that effect. Assent- 
ing to the civility, I could not share the fervour, 
while agreeing that the interview demonstrated 
the new energy which is making ‘ Panorama’ a 
pleasurably anticipated programme. 


‘You Are There: The ie at Spithead’ of 1797: a scene from the programme on 


November. 1 


Horror comics; another of its subjects last 
week, gave Marghanita Laski an opening for 
some charmingly perverse opinions. She is 
refreshingly rare*in her ability to convince us 
that she is not out to make a television reputa- 
tion at all costs. The scramble to do so is becom- 
ing a most odd spectacle of our time. It is 
producing a new race of sanguine egotists whose 
thrustful aspirations too ofter exceed their 
talents. Sufficient unto them is the glory of 
having a face that is familiar to the crowd. 

No such brash motive, we may be ‘sure, 
governed the appearance on our screens of 
Harold Hobson, dramatic. critic, introducing 
‘Peer Gynt’, and Rudolf Schwarz, conducting 
the City of Birmingham Symphony Orchestra. 


Hobson’s ungrudgingly clear articulation is 
wecome to the ear in this age of a mumbling 
theatre.. Rudolf Schwarz reinvigorated one’s 


sedentary circulation with the waltzes of * Det 


Rosenkavalier’ in that intermittent educational 


series called ‘ The: Conductor Speaks’. Wielding — 


the baton as if it were a screwdriver, he procured 
an eagerly efficient response from the shimmer- 
ing violin bows. Mendelssohn’s ‘ Elijah * chorus 


stirred venerable echoes. in Birmingham’s classic 


town hall. It had been con- 
ducted there by the composer. 


‘You Are There’, which -has 
seemed to draw its casts from 


its earlier exasperating level 
with a forgotten Royal Navy 
episode, ‘ The Mutiny at Spit- 
head’, in 1797. 
dock: strike, which was still on, 
gave it a gloss of significancé 
for television in 1954. More 
care had been taken with ‘the 
characterisations: there was*a 
telling small _perfermance: by 
Eric Messiter as Earl Howe. 
Not that ‘ You Are There’ now 
stands redeemed from fatuity. 
Presenting one age-in the terms 
of another is always an $in- 
judicious experiment. 

’ Of the  week’s’ remaining 
factual programmes, apart from 
outside © broadcast events, the 
second in the short ‘ Growing 
Old’ series was an improve- 
-ment-on the first, while ‘ Press 
Conference’ provided the para- 
dox of lively argument about 
nothing provocative. This time 
‘Growing Old’ was more 
solidly constructed. It had something. to say and 
said it, namely, that if the surprise element in 
existence tends to desert us in our declining 
years, gallantry of spirit can compensate for 
it. As evidence, Jeanne Heal introduced. Miss 
Maud Evans, a rehearsal pianist of eighty- 
four who left us in no doubt that she gets.as 
much pleasure from her work now as. she ever 
did. The dignity of years was. demonstrated, 
too, by Dr. Thoma’ Jones in ‘ Press Confer- 
ence’, which discussed his association with four 
Prime Ministers. The panel was almost. too 
strong for the subject and I thought it the 
most competent that we have had on television 
for a long time, with Francis Williams and 
William Hardcastle scoring most of the points, 


Two-shots from programmes on wild creatures: a close-up of a shark under iN 
water from the film by Captain Jacques Cousteau shown on November Bp) 


and ce Michaela Denis with a captured baby eeheh in ‘Filming, Wild 
Animals’ on November 6 abe? 
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The historical - news - series, - 


Madame Tussaud’s, rose above’ 


Possibly the 
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“International Celebrity Recital’ on November 3 : Moiseiwitsch at the piano 


Applause struck a jarring note at~ the 
Remembrance Festival at the Royal Albert Hall 
on Saturday night and many viewers must have 
wished that it could have been discouraged. It 
-might be fair to recall it less as an incongruity 
than as a sign of tensions released. In Whitehall 
on Sunday morning the cameras gratified us 
with many well-thought-out shots of a scene 
which ever more poignantly celebrates those 
untimely gone. 

REGINALD PouND 


DRAMA 
Fickle Memory 


MEMORIALISTS FROM TIME IMMEMORIAL have 
been worried at memory’s — capriciousness. 
Memory, we all know, will only. partially work 
to command. Erect an obelisk, carve ‘ Remem- 
ber me’. But can one be sure? At the command 
“Remember! ’, how.many a mind goes blank. 
The more will-power one exercises to remembér 
to call at the chemist or to remember the name 
of a great-grandchild (if you have any), the 
more does coy memory refuse its secret. And 
| then, at other times, unlocked by heaven knows 

. what, how vividly it shows its medals. 

' 4° Noél Coward’s Amanda saw it. ‘ How potent 
cheap music is! ’ Proust’s Marcel after a life- 
time of summoning up things past by will-power 
found that what did the trick was a morsel of 
cake sopped in tea. So it is. We may stare at a 
photograph and nothing happens. Later in the 
day the smell of weeds burning may raise 
memory so potently that you could say ‘ There, 
yes, there! ” 

Then there is nothing wrong with celebrating 
‘a Sunday dedicated to Remembrance with a 
triviality, for it is by trivialities. that in fact we 
do remember. One might echo Amanda, at some 
of the moving passages in ‘ The Silent People’, 
and say ‘ Strange how potent cheap drama is! ’ 

Anyhow it is really difficult to know what play 

| to recommend for the occasion: we cannot have 
*Journey’s End’ for ever, and ‘Henry V’ 
would—if Wardour Street is correct in this, 
amight—frighten away most Englishmen today. 

. But: how vividly did Duncan Ross’ ‘The 
- Silent People’ bring back the dead days of the 


‘war? And what, I wonder, was its effect on 
n members of the audience, a mighty host 
. | already, who were, at the period of the play’s 
“action, as yet unthought of, unborn, a decade 
| gone? —~ 
.» In‘some. ways it seemed curiously untruthful, 
like those love stories which one finds in house- 
keeping magazines on dentists’ dining-room 
tables. It certainly never engulfed me in the 
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atmosphere of the war: I was 
always outside it. People 
may say that that is due only 
to the passing of time; i.e., 
that we are now just far 
enough away from the war 
to find it hardest to -recap- 
ture the feel of it. By con- 
sciously willing it, maybe. 
But the other day I saw by 
chance a private revival of 
Humphrey Jennings’ film 
“Fires Were Started’ and. I 
can only say that from that 
cinema I emerged with the 
certainty that if I looked up 
I should see_ searchlights 
and balloons in the sky. 
This play showed a very 
fair amount of naturalistic 
observation and yet it all 
seemed too glossy, too jolly, 
too exciting to be true. 

It is easy to assert that the 
war was all waste, a desert 
of boredom, separation, in- 
terruption, futility, horror, and death. Equally 
easy to tip over to the opposite end of the scale 
and remember its responsible irresponsibilities, 
its laughter, its enforced good cheer and fellow- 
ship. All the same, I doubt if many people had 
a war as jolly as this one here: or not for more 
than a few weeks together. The moral seemed 
to be indeed that those days were more fun than 
the humdrum present but that by remembering 
them nervy housewives and thoughtless hus- 
bands might today brace themselves to ‘ make a 
go of’ the un-piping days of peace. 

Ann (nicely played by Gillian Lutyens) is 
irked, like many a housewife in the advertise- 
ments, by the washing up, a whining daughter 
and an insouciant husband. Soon she is staring 
at the snap of herself in the Fannys and soon 
we are staring at it (the snap) coming alive. A 
moment later we are head down in the bon- 
homies of the officers’ mess with semi-comic 
N.C.O. in the offing. But this was a one-class 
war, as represented: the only other-rank accents 
being those of a few sentries and those assumed 
to go with the apache and not very deceptive 
outfits of the special agents, one of whom Ann 
turned out to be. This was a stumbling-block 
for her unsuspecting but finally suspicious 
husband Harry, whom Derek Aylward very con- 
vincingly bodied forth; a bomber type, sure 
enough, but without the 
exaggerations associated 
with the type in thea- 
tricals. -In fact .this 
marriage had a plausible 
look and the early 
stages of the story, the 
romance in the black- 
out, the shady house in 
Weymouth Street in 
which Marjorie Stewart 
stirred much porridge 
(was it?), were exciting 
enough and not without 
the sinister touch which 
was everywhere in war- 
time London. 

Then, the training of 
the agents, the judo 
lessons, the mock raids, 
the casual briefings— 
‘I don’t recommend 
suicide, but no one 
could call it a coward’s 
way out in this job’ 
says the colonel (Robin 
Bailey)—all these had 


were quite interested in 
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the service marriage, too. But not, I fear, grow- 
ingwmnore interested. When just before Ann was 
due to be dropped in France the kindly old doc 
told her she wouldn’t be going because—who 
would have guessed?—she was going to have a 
baby, Ann’s disappointment, her ‘damns’ and 
sobbing collapse, were somehow not as poignant 
as intended. 

Thereafter the story careened to a quick close: 
it was, after all, man-eating Mary (Ann’s sister) 
who went and died at the hands of the Gestapo 
and whose decorated photo acted as the time- 
switch to bring us back to a present where Ann 
and Harty, in memory of days gone by, were 
about to tackle the washing up—together. 

“All Your Own’ was really charming this 
week. In “What’s My Line?’ the chairman—he 
said he’d had a nightmare for years it would 
happen one day—gave away the challenger’s 
profession. Fickle memory: national sensation. 

Puitie. HOPpE-WALLACE 
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DRAMA 
Battles Long Ago 


IT HAS BEEN a stiff week—the creation of half-a- 
dozen free republics, the making of a world, a 
sanguinary Peninsular skirmish. My radio set— 
about, as I write, to soothe itself with the Dales 
—has had a gruelling. ‘ Bolivar’ (Third) was 
the climax. ‘I want Bolivar’ said the ruthless 
Spanish Captain in the Roblés-Hellman ‘ Mont- 
serrat’. And now we have had him, the 
Liberator himself, in more than two hours 
during which Jules Supervielle tried to bridge 
three decades. Deeds of great men all remind us 
we can make our lives sublime; but sublimity is 
something the chronicle-dramatist too often 
misses. He has to say so much in so brief a 
space. The history-books open about him, he 
toils on. I confess that certain chronicles ih the 
past could have summoned Kipling’s line from 
the ballad of another Bolivar (the coffin-ship 
that threshed across the Bay), ‘ Just a pack o’ 
rotten plates puttied up with tar’. That would 
be unfair to Supervielle, a dramatist who at 
times—as in ‘ Robinson ’—can release both his 
imagination and ours. Radio, moreover, is far 
the best medium for a trail across the years. But 
this play, though always worthy and always, it 
seemed, ready to say something—keeping us 
poised with a triumphant ‘ There he is!,’ pre- 
pared to flutter on our lips—never made a true 
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DE MAiivers- sive him: before us. He 
tayed a name, a great bell swinging in a dome, ~ 
_ Simon Bolivar of Venezuela, Colombia, Ecuador, 
Peru, and, of course, Bolivia. 

‘I want Bolivar’. Well, we had_ Supervielle's 
text, Gerard Hopkins’ translation, Michael 
Ingham’s drive. They will have to do. It is un- 
grateful, I suppose, to want more, but for me 
the Liberator has disappeared again into. the 


_ half-calf binding. He was a legend when he was 


thirty-two; he must remain a legend to me, 
gigantic and remote like the peaks of Chim- 
borazo, Cotopaxi. During the play I was happiest 
with the fated girl-wife (gently realised by Jill 
-Raymond both at the outset and in Bolivar’s 
_ last vision), with the warm-hearted mistress 
(Gabrielle Blunt), and—but happiness is not the 
word here—with the horrors of the sadistic 
officer’s ball: a dance of death that would have 


delighted Colonel Izquierdo, the tormented . 


fanatic of ‘ Montserrat’. Gallantly, R.D. Smith, 
the producer, fought a campaign and raised an 
earthquake. Bolivar’s footprints are on the sands 
of time; and it was not Mr. Smith’s fault that 
he could not evoke their maker. 

<A play that took us to another campaign— 
over in Europe before Bolivar was at his zenith 
—could have been called ‘The Officer’s 
Dilemma.’ In this, ‘The English Captain’ 


~(Home), Lydia Ragosin whittles a very useful 


left. stick for her leading character. If -he 
destroys a bridge (the period is the Peninsular 
War), the people of a small Spanish village will 
be starved; if he fails to destroy it, he is giving 
way to the advancing French. It is a grim choice, 

especially as the captain—with one failure heavy 
upon him—seems now, goaded by toothache, 
to be on the knife-edge of madness. Stephen 


- Murray lashed finely into the part at top speed: 


a most loyal performance. For two-thirds of the 
night the play and its problem held, though I 
did not find it easy to visualise the scene: I was 
constantly taking people out by the wrong .door, 
or bringing them back along the wrong road— 
my own mistakes doubtless, but maybe a sign 
that the author had not fully visualised her set- 
ting. It did not affect a notable play that, alas, 
cracked during the final quarter of an hour. The 
problem faded out in a mixed skirmish, a death, 


and delirium; and I must assume that a piece 


which had pressed along fiercely (and was well 
controlled by Wilfrid Grantham) had slipped 
from its dramatist’s hand. 

\Undeniably something went wrong: with the 
magical-symbolical folk-lore of ‘The Brothers’ 
(Third). Rayner Heppenstall’s version of a 
legend of the Quiché Indians of Guatemala was 
quite the noisiest programme I remember, one 
that must have sent several distinguished players 


home- with sore throats. As a collectors’ rarity, - 


a kind of distorted illustration to ‘The Golden 
Bough’, it probably. had merit, and there were 


some inventive spasms of blood-thirstiness. Even 


‘30, it was the kind of Programme that would 
be to parodists of the * Third ’. 
-second Maugham. ‘short’ improved 


_ upon the mete though I do not know what per- 
* suaded Mr. Agg that the jest of ‘ The Three Fat 


“Women of ‘Antibes’ (Light) could be radiogenic. 
I must catch the maestro’s own ‘Lady 


Frederick » later). In ‘Hancock’s Half-Hour’ 


(Light) the expansively ecstatic *Ancock pre- 
with - intermittently contagious good 
over a new comic medley (‘ Higgins! ” 


4 oper to the Park Lane butler, ‘Cut another 


!’), The painful drama of ‘The 


“Wooden Dish’ (Home), tragedy of unregarded 


age in corners thrown, depended more upon the 
iveness of Joan Miller than 


ep the peermanc, of ut veteran of ie 
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Coexistence 


THE worp I CHOOSE for my title is the only 
one which, in these degenerate days, will express 
my theme. Living together and co-habitation 
have for centuries possessed a double entendre 
and the latter has now lost this and is limited 
to its sexual sense. But the former still retains 
both meanings and the Epiphany Philosophers 
were undeterred by the risk of misunderstanding 
when they plumped for ‘ The Problem of Living 
Together’ as their title for a discussion of the 
frictions (and their cure) that are apt to arise 
in communities. They occupied much of their 
time in discussing a brief experiment in living 
together made by a small group of families (all 
of them, I gathered, church people and Angli- 
cans) who rented an isolated mill in Norfolk for 
Holy Week and devised. a set of rules to keep 
them on the rails. 

First thing in the morning Matins were cele- 
brated, followed by a ‘Chapter of Faults’ at 
which any friction of the previous day was 


' ventilated and each participant described his 


own and his antagonist’s behaviour and con- 
fessed to what, on consideration, he thought was 
wrong in his own. This technique of reconcilia- 
tion or something like it is used, we were told, 
in certain monasteries. It was admitted that 
some of the squabbles occurred over trifles, and 
the only one described was too trifling to be 
mentioned in a serious discussion. And indeed, 
to speak frankly, these philosophers disappointed 
me as they have done before: Now and then I 
was interested, but I was conscious that the 
going was slow. There was too much talking 
and too little said, nor, at the end, did I find 
that my mind had been stimulated and refreshed 
by new ideas or by new lights on old ideas. 

In ‘ The World and-Ourselves’ at the begin- 
ning of the week Richard Scott gave a more 
extended view of living together by totting up 
how many international differences have been 
settled during the last few months and remind- 
ing us that the U.S.S.R. seems to be turning 
towards a policy of. peaceful coexistence. A 
cheering view! And living together on an even 
wider scale was the subject of the first of seven 
programmes called ‘The Third Freedom’, 
which, as we all know, is Roosevelt’s Freedom 
from Want. This was an excellent talk, called 
“The Case for Action’, by Ritchie Calder. He 
set off with a formidable list of the ills that 
afflict the human race—famine, pestilence, flood, 
drought, and so on—all of which could be cured 
by the co-operation of the more fortunate 
nations, like ourselves, whose duty it is, as Mr. 
Calder said, ‘to keep ahead of the changing 
world’ and encourage industries in undeveloped 
countries whether or not they seem to threaten 
competition with our own. These fears, which 
may afflict the more selfish and shortsighted of 
us, were expressed by stooge voices, male and 
female, in the familiar B.B.C. style, to which 
Mr. Calder replied, and I am bound to admit, 
notwithstanding my customary irritation, that 
the well-worn device here proved a very econo- 

#mical and expeditious way of stating the .pros 
and cons of each question in the minimum of 
words. This is an important series and should 
be highly interesting, too. 

* Citizens in Prison’ are usually citizens who 
have taken a rather too personal view of co- 
existence and so have been compelled to with- 

~draw for a while into a more private life. The 
Queen’s Counsel who gave this talk has lately 
visited a number of prisons in England and 
noted the changes brought by the Criminal 
Justice Act of 1948. He told us what he found 
and discussed it in the light of the recently 
published Report of the Commissioners of 
Prisons, 1953. He spoke, too, of the corrective 
training which tries to fit prisoners for useful 
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work when they regain their liberty. This was 
an extremely interesting talk: the quiet precision 
of its language and delivery was a refreshing 
change from the chatty, buttonholing manner; 
not but what this, too, is refreshing on occasion. 

Last Friday, in ‘Goodbye to Grock’, Lionel 
Hale gave an admirably vivid impression of the 
great clown whose final public appearance he 
attended in Hamburg some days ago, while 
earlier in the week W. Macqueen-Pope cele- 
brated ‘The Great Dan Leno’ in terms so im- 
Passioned that oratory seemed at moments to 
slip over into oratorio. The two talks presented 
an interesting contrast in styles: Mr. Pope gave 
a miniature biography of the man, Mr. Hale a 
brilliant character sketch of the clown. 

MarTIN ARMSTRONG 


MUSIC 
*Parsifal’” from Bayreuth 


THE ANNUAL VISIT of ‘ Parsifal’ to our hearths 
was accompanied as usual by a talk on the Bay- 
reuth Festival. But this year there was a differ- 
ence. In place of the panegyric to which we have 
previously been treated, and of whose validity 
I had had suspicions, we heard the urbane voice 
of E. M. Forster quietly, but effectively, debunk- 
ing the pretensions of Wagner’s heirs. And as 
I listened to this talk, which has happily been 
preserved in print for readers of THE LISTENER, 
I seemed to hear an echo from the past. 
The description of the production of ‘ Parsifal’ 
sounded familiar, not in its felicitous expression 
but in its -general gist. Turning to an old 
cutting-book, I find an account of a new pro- 
duction at Munich just thirty years ago, in 
which the whole action took place behind a veil 
and no attempt was made at a realistic presenta- 
tion. ‘The Good Friday scene was strangely 
conceived ’, I read. ‘ It looked more like a snow- 
scape than a flowery meadow in spring’. So 
young Wieland Wagner’s application of the 
Tacitean formula, solitudinem faciunt, pacem 
appellant, is not even original. It is, perhaps, 
no coincidence that these two simplified produc- 
tions. were each a sequel to a disastrous war. 

Mr. Forster’s talk and the tales of other 
travellers returned from this year’s festival have 
certainly quelled any feelings of envy I may 
have had, through being unable to make the 
pilgrimage to Bayreuth myself. For it is evident 
that we at home, hearing this excellent record- 
ing, had the best of it—the musical perform- 
ance. It happens that Hans Knappertsbusch, then 
a young man recently appointed to Munich, was 
the conductor of the performance I heard there 
thirty years ago. The years have mellowed him, 
and if he is still wanting in the power to com- 
municate enthusiasm, he is no longer the rigid 
Kapellmeister of those days. He obtained a beau- 
tiful and well-balanced performance of the score 
and, aided by the famous acoustics of the Fest- 
spielhaus to which Mr. Forster paid tribute, 
gave us the full value of this wonderful music. 
For, much as I am repelled by certain aspects 
of ‘ Parsifal’, the old magic of its musical spell 
unfailingly works in any good performance, and 
holds the attention, however unwilling, and at 
times bored, one may be. 

The chief singers were excellent. Windgassen’s 
Parsifal has grown in dignity and authority; he 
managed to communicate the boyish impetuosity 
of the first act, the anguished realisation of 
Amfortas’ suffering in the second, and the dedi- 
cated solemnity of the final scene. Kundry is 
Martha Moéddl’s best part. Its music lies more 
comfortably for her voice than Briinnhilde’s, 
though even so there was some unsteadiness of 
tone and pitch in her big scene in Act II. Hans 
Hotter, for all his lack of a sufficiently resonant 
mezza voce, is artist enough to make a fine 
Amfortas. The same limitation affected Josef 
Greindl’s Gurnemanz more seriously. For in 
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to command. It is a magnificent voice, but his 
singing was monotonously loud. Klingsor was 
well ddne, without the ‘Bayreuth bark’, by 
Gustav Neidlinger, but the aged Titurel sounded 


much too hale and hearty. It was his funeral- 
- music, surely the most imaginative thing of its 
kind since Beethoven, that provided the most 


moving experience in this performance. The 
flower-maiden’s music was well-sung, though it 
never sounds quite as ravishing as Wagner meant 
it to be—there is something incorrigibly arch in 
its simpering phrases. The recording showed a 
great improvement on some made at previous 
Bayreuth festivals. The balances of voices and 
orchestra was almost always carefully main- 


tained, and the quality of the reproduction was 
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so good that one hardly ever noticed that it was 
coming through the medium of tape and loud- 
speaker and not direct from the stage and 
orchestra-pit. 

The remainder of the week was once more 
mainly Jean Martinon’s. There were, indeed, 
splendid recorded performances of Beethoven’s 
Second Symphony under Toscanini’s tense 
direction, which is one of the most successful 
of his recordings, and of .Haydn’s ‘Stabat 
Mater’ in the series sponsored by the Haydn 
Society. There was also a disappointing recital 
of violin sonatas by Wolfgang Schneiderhan 
and Carl Seemann, who took a superficial view 

- of Brahms’ Opus 100 in A major. M. Martinon 
is not a good Brahmin either, but he avoided 
that composer on October 31. Later, he gave us 
a sparkling performance of Bizet’s youthful 
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Symphony, whose first movement contains 
Pregages of the music we know from the ballet, 
“Jeux d’Enfants’; and he served up Ravel’s rich 
and spicy confit d’oie with a masterly garnish. In 
this programme, too, was Frank Martin’s engag- 
ing Petite Symphonie Concertante, in which 
Charles Spinks, Clifton Helliwell, and Sidonie 
Goossens struck and plucked their respective 
instruments in the concertino, and Stravinsky’s 
“Jeu de Cartes’. On Friday and Saturday the 
conductor appeared also as composer with an 
early Sinfonietta, which was rather over- 
shadowed by the proximity of his master, 
Roussel’s, fine Fourth Symphony. In addition 
to these modern works he has given us ex- 
emplary performances of works by Haydn and 
Mozart. 

DyNELEY HussEY 


Rubbra’s New Symphony : 


The first performance of the Sixth 


EVEN years ago Edmund Rubbra pub- 
lished a monograph devoted to the music 
and the musical Personality of his teacher 
Holst. Short as it is; this is a Penetrating 


. study, one of the comparatively rare instances of 


@ composer using words—especially that most 
difficult of all literary exercises, words about 
music—intelligibly. And as is usual when one 
man of intelligence writes about another, this 
study revealed as much about the author as it 
did of his teacher. It is headed with a quotation 
from a ‘Letter from Holst to a friend’. That 
Rubbra should have chosen this particular 
couple of sentences is of itself significant. The 
quotation runs ‘ Music, being identical ‘ with 
heaven, isn’t a thing of momentary thrills, or 


-even hourly ones. It’s a condition of eternity ’. 


All music? In regard to heaven, possibly; one 
man’s meat is another man’s poison, and if one’s 
heaven can be another’s boredom, the reverse is 
also true. That being so, then all music can at 
some time be identified with heaven. As for 


- Holst’s ‘ condition of eternity’, one would have 


liked to know more nearly what type of music 


‘he had in mind. Symphonic music, almost cer- 
. tainly; at least in part. Music that suggests an 


eternity of experience; music, also, that demands 
an eternity of attention. 

‘Holst specifies no one man’s music. As far as 
“that quotation takes us, there is no clue_to what 
_ particular music, if any, he envisaged. Never- 


_.theless there is one example Holst could have had 


in mind: the symphonies (were any written by 
then?) of his pupil Edmund Rubbra. In the slow 
movement of the Second Symphony, recently 
. heard in two very revealing broadcast perform- 
ances, and in that of the Fifth, which may be 
“lived with in a recorded version, there is that 
- depth of feeling, that leisurely unfolding of 
». thought, that giyes the impression of endless 
_ Perspectives. Those lines of sound could be ex- 
" tended, one feels, to infinity. May that not be 
Holst’s ‘ condition of eternity’? It can be found 


as well in the slow movement of Rubbra’s latest 


_ symphony, the Sixth, which is about to be per- 
yepotioes for the first time. 
_ The Sixth Symphony was begun last autumn 
finished this summer. The score is headed 
PA pings stave containing four notes: 


to the composer, whose analysis of 
Symphony I have found extremely 
iz as ath his intentions, the fact 
started simultaneously 


Sixth” 


By SCOTT GODDARD 


Symphony will be broadcast at 8.0 p.m. on Wednesday, November 17 (Home) 


in his creative consciousness from this basic 
group of four notes, gives the whole work a 
unity different in kind from that of the preced- 
ing symphonies. He says furthermore that these 
notes 
tonal basis; they merely offer a fluid starting 
point for each movement’. 

It becomes evident from these remarks that 
the basic design in question has been of prime 
importance to the composer. It has provided 
him with material, be it a mere scrap, from 
which he has woven four movements, each 
having its own distinctive character. We may be 
grateful to the composer for having shared his 
secret with us; it takes us at least to the 
threshold of the work. But we are still left in a 
state of wonderment that such large designs 
should have arisen from so tiny a fragment. 

The first movement, an allegretto, is preceded 
by seventeen lento bars with the first three basic 
notes as the opening chord. The main move- 
ment is, in the composer’s phrase, more classical 
than any. opening movement in the previous 
symphonies, complete as it is with all the 
acknowledged paraphernalia of subjects, with 
development and recapitulation and coda. It is 
an expansive scheme and it gives rise to great 
music splendidly deployed. 

The slow movement is called a Canto. It is 
headed with a quotation in Italian, the opening 
lines of Leopardi’s sonnet ‘ The infinite’: 

Sempre caro mi fu quest’ ermo colle, 

E questa siepe, che da tanta parte 

Dell’ ultimo orrizonte il guardo esclude. 

(This solitary hill was always dear to me, 

And this hedge that shuts out so much 

Of the distant horizon.) 

This is music of lofty lyrical eloquence. It may 
well surprise those listeners who, having heard 
the previous symphonies, have made up their 
minds that Rubbra’s music ‘is fundamentally 
stern, cold even. For this movement has the 
character of serene expressiveness and is suffused 
with sunny melancholy. For anyone who has 
already known this poem and has lived with its 
gracious music, that ends, it will be remembered, 
with a note of noble resignation: ‘ E il naufragar 
me dolce in questo mare...’ (In such a sea 
shipwreck is sweet), Rubbra’s slow movement 
will be filled with memories of the great, so early 
stricken, young poet. The movement is simple in 
its form and its development is ‘a gradual en- 
richment of the bare essentials of the opening ’. 
It starts with a design of intertwining bare fifths 
on muted horns, as it were a distant quartet of 
male voices above which a clarinet begins a 


“are not interpreted as having a fixed | 


plangent melody. The whole movement is re- 
markable for its deep poetic feeling. 

There follows a Scherzo marked vivace im- 
petuoso built from a single theme nearly related 
to the basic note-group: a rondo ending with a 
quiet coda. The last movement, extensive and 
grandly developed like the first, has a slow intro- 
duction that opens with a single melodic outline, 
an unaccompanied theme for cor anglais wherein 
all four notes of the basic motto enter into the 
design. The main allegro begins with a theme 
that has clear relationship to the tune of the 
scherzo and so also the basic design. This robust, 
vigorous music brings the symphony’ to a 
triumphant conclusion. 

At the time of the Fourth Sympliony’ S$ appear- 
ance Professor J. A. Westrup contributed to this 
journal (August 13, 1942) a very discerning 
article. It was one of the first considered appre- 
ciations of the work of Rubbra and it remains 
to this day an indispensable source of inspira- 
tion for later writers. Professor Westrup was 
already able to note the increase in accessibility, 
in understanding, for the average listener which 
had come about in. Rubbra’s music from the 
First Symphony with its ‘stern and extremely 
complex character” to the Third and then the 
Fourth. That accessibility has been carried far 
forward in the Fifth and now in the Sixth. The 
Leopardi slow movement alone shows that. And 
it is interesting that from this one returns to 
the earlier works and discovers passages in which 
one had missed the warmth one now finds there. 

Since Professor Westrup turned his penetrat- 
ing glance to Rubbra’s work up to the Fourth 
Symphony, much has appeared that would sup- 
port his claim as to the significance of this 
music. The Missa Cantuariensis and the ex- 
quisite (and indeed immediately accessible) Song 
of the Soul among Rubbra’s choral works, the 
admirable and moving’ Viola Concerto among the 
orchestral works, and the latest String Quartet 
(1952) which startled at least one listener who 
had lost touch with Rubbra’s instrumental 
music; these have been memorable experiences. 
Changes are operating in Rubbra’s style; the 
vertical is more frequent, where before the hori- 
zontal was in almost complete control. Yet still 
counterpoint is the main ingredient; line is still 
all-important. In all four movements of this new 
Symphony there is a constant recurrence of 
linear writing. There lies the individual quality 
of Rubbra’s work, in that long, tireless extension 
of contrapuntal lines that lead to endless per- 
spectives and leave one facing a condition of 
eternity. 
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Overdoing it lately? 
Can’t keep. your head above paper? Thorough 
relaxation in the BodiLine chair is what you need. 
Lean back and let the BodiLine automatically cradle v 
your body, pillow your head and lift your feet to any | | 
position from sitting to fully reclining. Such | 
blissful rest! With latex foam over soft springing. 
From £31.19.6 at good furnishers. 


relax in . 
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MYXOMATOSIS! 


MYXOMATOSIS ! 
horrible disease are being caught for sale 
as carriers, to be let loose in infection- 
Myxomatosis kills only after 
, prolonged pain and misery. 
Nothing can justify this 
couragement of animal suffering, and the 
R.S.P.C.A. appeals for your support in 
demanding an i i 
Volunteers in infected areas, who must be 
expert shots, apply please, to the Chief 
(Dept. L.) 105 
Jermyn Street, London, S.W.1 or to the 
nearest R.S.P.C.A. Inspector. 
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THE ‘VERSAT ILE PUMPKIN 


SouP is the most delicious I know of. 
ud be a aig sliced, and 


The same method « can 1 be followed for pump- 
kin. ,Sweets—particularly American Pie. Make 
a pumpkin puree, as for the soup, add sugar to 


- taste, a small pinch of: cinnamon, ground ginger, 
‘or nutmeg, and blend in a few beaten eggs. 


Pour this mixture into ‘a i pie dish, and cover it 
with a pastry crust. 
Marmalade and jam can also be paais oe 


_ pumpkins. Make a pumpkin puree, and for 


every 1 Ib. of ‘puree, ‘you add 1 Ib. of sugar, 
a little lemon juice, and a pinch of ginger’ or 
cinnamon. These two spices are the best to use 
with all members of the squash family. 

JEAN. Contin 
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VEGETABLE SOUPS 


Many people have still not heard of a delicious 
soup which is made simply by toiling, say, a 

pound of potatoes in just enough water to cover 
them, and adding, at the beginning or half-way 


: . through, a bunch of well-washed watercress. Rub 


it all, through a sieve when the potatoes are 
done and then season it with salt and pepper. 
Tt is really one of the nicest—and freshest— 
soups you can imagine. Of course, if you want 
to make it more sumptuous, you can enrich it 
just before serving with an egg-yolk or a little 
cream; but it is the simplicity of the mixture 
I should like to insist on. 

I think, myself, that most fresh. vegetable 
soups are far better when made with water, 


and not with stock, even vegetable stock. The 
potato variations, as I might call them, are much 
better this way, though a little milk may be 
added if you like. For instance, there is an 
American Appledore soup, which is made 
simply by flavouring. an ordinary Potato soup 
with tomato puree or, if you are in a vinegary 


' mood, tomato: ketchup. 


ex 


Any of the usual - vegetables, such as 
onions, carrots, or turnips, cooked to a 
Puree can be mixed with potato soup, and so 


“can a puree of green peas, tinned, or quick- 


frozen, or, when they are plentiful, a puree of 
brussels sprouts. These, too, can be enriched 


with egg or cream for. special occasions: but 


do not boil the soup after the egg has been 
added, or it will curdle. 

There is another excellent potato soup I 
should like to mention. For this you want only 
a couple of pounds of potatoes and the white 
part of three or four leeks. These are cooked 
with a good handful of spinach which has 
been just ‘melted’ in a little butter, three 
pints of lightly ~salted water, and that is all. 
The spinach gives it a mysterious taste that 
is enchanting. 

That is one of the beauties of vegetable soups 
of this kind. The proportions can be as el:stic 
as you wish. When I had a fairly large kitchen 
garden in Hampshire before the war, we used 
to go out in the morning and pick a few of 
whatever young vegetables we fancied, two or 
three carrots and onions, a handful of green 
peas, some French beans, perhaps a tiny marrow, 
some sprigs of fresh herbs, a brussels sprout or 
two, or a few leaves of cabbage—anything you 
like—and these with a potato or two for the 
thickening used to make some of the most in- 
effable soups I have ever tasted. You can do 
this sort of thing with the older vegetables in 
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the shops, and do not forget a little bit of 
turnip, but not too much, and an occasional 
tomato or so, and, if you like it, a touch of 
garlic, 

AMBROSE HEATH 
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Dublin Review, 1945-47; author of The Un- 
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Crossword No. 1,280. 


Prizes (for the first three correct solutions opened) : 


Pierian. 


By Hereward Wyke 


Book ete 


value 30s., 21s., and 12s. 6d. respectively 


The le consists of fourteen seven-sided 
blocks, each of which is divided into seven triangles. 
‘The seven-lettered lights are to be inserted cyclically 
in the blocks, beginning at the thicker radii, and 
are to be read in a clockwise direction. 


A KS aK 


Closing date: First post on Thursday, November 18 


Where three blocks meet, the triangles on the 


- common sides contain the six-lettered lights, again 


read cyclically in a clockwise direction. One such 
group is outlined in dotted lines. However, no 
indication of the commencements of the six-lettered 
lights is given. 

Thirty-two of the triangles have one side forming 
part of the puzzle’s perimeter. The letters in these 
triangles when read in a clockwise direction (starting 
at triangle 1) spell a well-known quotation. 


The clues are given in no_ special order. 


R=reversed. Punctuation is to be ignored. 


CLUES—SIXES 


1. Make a mistake about the troubled sea. 

2. Demonstrator—rather wet. 

3R. Usually lying down; in fact, gets up in 
emergency. 


_ AR. He can depict her following the rest, in short, 
- 5. ‘Fools are my theme, let 


be my song’ 
(Byron). 

6R. Twice able to dance. 

7R. Poles and areas of land for trapping. 

8. Ha! Just out of Spithead; you’ve sped round 
it. 


SEVENS 


1. ‘Nature hath fram’d —— fellows in her 


time! ’ (Shakespeare). 
2. Free to let again. © 


. 


3. ‘Dull thing, I say S05 he, that 
now I keep in service’ (Shakespeare). 
4. Polish deficiency like a lake? 
5R. Inspect an omen to deliver this. 
6. The way round in the daily grind, 
7. ‘Tangled threads make it most difficult. 
8. The ship follows a snake with a twisted tail 
home. 
9. Walton took this line. 
10R. ‘Their . . . grace-proud faces, their three- 
mile , and half-mile graces’ (Burns). ” 
11. Ass! Chew nuts! 
12. Stewed haricot (Blake’s was fiery). 
13R. A ‘horseman not likely to pull up short. 
14. Let’s shuffle, and cut in the middle—for 
black diamonds. 
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NOTE 


See Brewer: ‘ coffee ’. These are the names of the ten cups, 
each one more ‘laced’ than the last, which were drunk 
after dinner in the Ardennes. 


J. Thomas (Bangor); 2nd 
py 


Prizewinners: 1st prize: 
prize: T, H. East (Greenford); 3rd prize: 
Bolton (Prenton) 
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~ Study at Home 


fora DEGREE 


No matter what your position or prospects 
a University Degree is a good thing to have. 
You can obtain a London University Degree 
without going “into residence” or attending 
lectures. It is necessary only to pass three 
examinations {in sOme cases two). You can 
do all your reading for these in your leisure 
hours with the experienced help of Wolsey Hall 
(founded 1894). Conducted by a staff of over 
100 Graduate Tutors, Wolsey Hall Postal 
Courses have enabled thousands of men and 
women to obtain Degrees and thereby raise 
their status and their salaries. PROSPECTUS 
from C. D. PARKER, M.A.,LL.D.; Dept. FES5. 


WOLSEY HALL, OXFORD 


—REE- 


A VALUABLE BOOK which details the wide 
range of Commércial and Engineering courses 
of modern training offered by E.M.|. Institutes, 
Over 150 Courses including ~ 
Accountancy, Secretaryship, Law, Commercial Sales- 
manship, Office Organisation, Book-keeping, Journalism, 
Business Management, Economics, Civil Service, Also 
courses for—eneral Certificate of Education, University 
Degree Examinations and for the-A.C.A,, A.C.1S., AS.AA., 
AAC.CA, AMALIA, ASNLA, ACCS. and the Civil 
Service Examinations, Courses also provided in all 
branches of Engineering. 
COURSES FROM 15/- PER MONTH 
i- - POST TODAY FOR FREE BOOK-~-— 
: E.M.I. INSTITUTES Dept. 183, 
Grove Park Rd., London, VWY.4 
I subject(s) 
Name 


; Address 
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Ordinary 

Writing at 

Shorthand 
Speed 


Dutton Speedwords, the new- fast- 
writing system which employs ordinary 
letters instead of signs, can be used for 
rapid note-taking from the first hour 
of study. Much used as a practical 
time-saver by busy executives and pro- 
fessional people. Can be typed or 
written at 100-120 words per minute. 
Ordinary matter averages only two 
letters per word, and Speedwords can 
be used for all languages. Completely 
learned in 8 léssoms needing only 20 
hours study. Warmly commended by 
G. Bernard Shaw and Prof. Hogben. 


or Shorthand by Dec. 11 


Less than one hour a day of fascinat- 
ing spare time’ study will give you 
mastery of all the rules of streamlined 
Dutton Shorthand by December 11 if 
you act promptly. Thereis then nothing 
new to learn and regular practice 
builds up speeds to 150-200 words a 
minute. Thousands have made good 
with Dutton—it’s so easy to learn, 
easy to write, easy to read. 


FREE Test Lesson 


Tear out this advt.. send it with name and 
sddress and 23d. stamp for full details and 
free lesson, Stating clearly which interests 
you (enclose 5d. if both desired), Special Air 
Mail courses available for overseas students. 


The Dutton School, Dept. L.N.30, 
92-93 Great Russell St. London, W.C.1 


Printed in England by Waterlow and Sons Ltd., Twyford Abbey Road, Park Royal, N.W.10, and published the Broad cae 
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Pelmanism > develops powers you never 
thought you possessed. It strengthens mental 
attributes which are valuable in every career 


ELMANISM has stood the test of time: 
During the last half-century in peace and 
war, in times of prosperity and of depression, — 


Entrance, D 


it has na and octpraked — a and every aspect of living. It develops :-— 
in all the affairs of life. Now in these times 0 5 S; Pe 
strenuous endeavour two ‘facts stand out Fe ann pee ae ws 
against a background of evidence—the = Salt Geatuleune a will-Pewer vat 


inereasing number of men and women who 
want to make a success of life, enrolling for 
the Pelman Course; the continued support 
of serving and ex- -Service members of H.M. 
Forces. ' 

This increasing demand proves the value 
of Pelmanism. Minds under stress and strain 
are sorely in need of restful recreation and 
soothing stimulus. Pelmanism gives allthis 
and more. It is the way to clear thinking 
and calm but determined action under all 
circumstances. 

Pelmanism-enables you to overcome such 
defects and failings as: 


The Pelman Course is fully described in 
“The Science of Success” which will be 
sent you, gratis and post free. 


POST THIS FREE COUPON TO-DAY 


To the Pelman Institute, 82 Norfolk 
Mansions, Wigmore St.,London, W.1 
ene Science of Success” please. 


a G.CE. jor. and Ady) 
_ Northern, Professional Prelim,, 
Highly qualified Tutors, Low 
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AUIGRCAST Satins leaclieh estes onecteeee 


Worry ~— Frustration : 
Indecision Forgetfulness . : font = 
Depression Mind-wandering seseavencsevennrensefesenenssnsenesnesensasonnacges 


Reduced Fees for Her Majesty's Forces. Established over 50 years. = 


Write for 
Profit © 


. ie you have a ready pen. you.can be - 
trained to write and sell articles and 
stories in spare time—icherever you live. 

Hundreds of editors are in constant . 
need of fresh contributions and pay 

_ liberally for good work. 

Learn the essential technique by post . 

_-—how to write, what to write about, 
how to prepare MSS, and HOW TO SELL 
THEM for the best prices. ~—~ 4 

Send today to The Regent Institute. 
(Dept. LJ/32A), Palace Gate, London, 


Hand Built | 


RADIOGRAMOPHONE 


Equipment 


INDIVIDUALLY. DESIGNED FOR 
THOSE WHO SEEK PERFECTION 
AT A REASONABLE COST 
EXISTING INSTRUMENTS REBUILT 
TO MODERN HIGH FIDELITY 
STANDARDS 


why For Facts on : é Net 
saree OT Affairs — 


W.8, for’a trey copy cs. “How to Succeed YOU NEED. ‘ oe 

= 4 . _as a Writer,”’ which gives details and Pas 
Universal Electronic Products describes the openings for new writers. K E E Ss I N G’ is c is 
By applying promptly you.will have the up-to-date documentation of. x 


the opportunity of enrolling at very — 
moderate terms. Many students earn 
the fee sev oes times over during 
tuition. 


‘our time with ‘living’ Index . 
For free details send a card or write your name 
and address on this margin and post today to. ~ 


| KEESING’S * 72, KEYNSHAM * BRISTOL 
? [eT 


=m “STORIES 
BM/BOOK WANTED © 


by the British institute of Fiction-writing sey 

Science Ltd., Regent House, Regent St.,W.1. 
Suitable stories are revised by us and submittedto 
editors on a 15% of sales basis. Unsuitable ‘stories 


' are returned with reasons for rejection. pete J. 
your MS. to Dept. 32. > foe} 


tle against rising costs? Send your _ WE TEACH ONLY << 
ra Bat ile ars epoca glad | © FICTION-WRITING — 
ROYAL NATIONAL || | oy oo paced 
LIFE-BOAT INSTITUTION | esata or Soh cedveue tal atte 
a2, GROSVENOR GARDENS, LONDON, Sw 


36, Marylebone High Street, London, W.1 
WELbeck 4058 : 


He needs YOUR help to help others. 


The Lifeboat Service is supported 
entirely by voluntary subscriptions. - 
_ Will you help in the constant bat-— 


professors, doctors, high-ranking _ officers and — 
off all types. Many of the authors you read — 


Treasu 
His Grace The Duke of of Northumbertand, 
Secretary: 
Col, A.D. scheint be st O-:B.E., Me. T.D., MAA. 


YOUR PLANTS IN 
THE GREENHOUSE | 
need your help this winter 

Ensure a safe temperature in your Green-_ 


house with a Morris Greenhouse Heater. For 
Example: : Loy 


ny ‘ oes 
Type Cubic Capacity Rise in temp. ~ 


AIGH £5.19.6 From 6'x5!to12'x 8! - Average 9 deg.F 
8' x 6' (approx. 350 c/f) 16 deg. 
B/GH - £7.17.6 ¢ 12' x 8! (approx. -700 c/f) -10 deg. 
- 14! x 8! (approx. 800 ¢/f) 9 deg. 
14" x 8! fapprox, 800 c/f) 13 deg. 
DIGH £8.19.6 sf 16" x 8' {approx. 900 c/f) 12 deg. 
! x 8! (approx. 1,200 c/f) 10 deg. 


Fitted with blue flame burner—is non-injurious to plants, 
while special arrangement of baffles increases distri- 
bution of warm air. Running costs approx. 2 hours for 1d. 


Please write for leaflet and name of nearest stockist in U.K. and Eire to 


MORRIS HEATING APPLIANCES LTD. IN ROLLED GOLD, >», SILVER OR CK 
Dept. L., Morris House, 74, York Road, Battersea, London, $.W.11. Tel.: Battersea 3312/3 | FROM ei essere & STi 


